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NOTES ON JUVENILE COURT LAW 


by A. C. L. Morrison, C.B.E. 


Notes on Juvenile Court Law is a Summary of the principal Statutes and Statutory Instruments dealing with children and young 
persons appearing before the juvenile courts, together with some provisions relating to adoption. In a pocket size, the Summary 
consists of 24 pages. 


Price : 2s. 6d. net. 10 copies £1 Is., 25 copies £2 6s., and 50 copies £4. 


“ Rarely that one finds such good value at the present time.” Jrish Law Times and Solicitors’ Journal 


“ Those who are frequently in juvenile courts will save themselves time and trouble if they have this booklet.” 
Solicitors’ Journal 
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Boro GH OF PENZANCE 
Appointment of Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from legally 
qualified persons not exceeding 45 years of age 
for the above-mentioned appointment which 
will become vacant on May |, 1955 

The Salary (£1,360 «£52 10s.—4£1,570 per 
annum) and Conditions of Service are in 
accordance with the Recommendations of the 
Joint Negotiating Committee for Town Clerks 
and District Council Clerks, including the 
recent increase 

Forms of application, giving additional par 
ticulars and the Terms and Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained from, and 
completed applications should reach, the 
undersigned not later than Monday, February 
14, 1955 

Consideration will be given to the provision 
of housing accommodation, at a rental, if 
required 

D. J. BEATTIE, 
Town Clerk 

Municipal Buildings. 

Penzance 


c™ OF OXFORD 
Senior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS, on forms obtainable from 
me, are invited for the post of Senior Assistant 
Solicitor on Grade VII of the National! Scales 
of Salaries (£900 » £40 — £1,100) by January 
31, 1955 
HARRY PLOWMAN, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Oxford 


c™ OF CARLISLE 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this post at a 
salary in accordance with N.J.C. scales (£675 
£825) depending upon experience and length 
of admission. The scales are at present under 
review 
The appointment is subject to one month's 
notice, medical examination and Super- 
annuation Acts 
Applications, with names of two referees, 
to be received by me by February 5 
H. D. A. ROBERTSON, 
Town Clerk 
Town Clerk's Office. 
Carlisle 
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Ess! \ PROBATION AREA 
Appointment of Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time male Probation Officer 

Applicants must not be less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age, except in the case 
of a serving probation officer 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules 

Applicants should be able to drive a car 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than fourteen days after the appearance of this 
advertisement 


W. J. PIPER, 
Clerk of the Peace and of the 
Probation Committee 


Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
Tindal Square, Chelmsford. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Appointment of Legal Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Legal Clerk (unadmitted) in the Office 
of the Clerk of the Peace and County Council 
at a salary according to Grade I of the National 
Scale (£500 « £20—£580). 

Applicants must not be under 30 years of 
age and must have had sound experience in 
Common Law and the general work of a legal 
office including Conveyancing and Court 
Practice Local Government experience is 
not essential 

The appointment is superannuable and will 
be subject to the Council's Conditions of 
Service 

No residential accommodation is provided 
Applications, stating age, whether married and 
with full particulars of experience, together with 
copies of two recent testimonials, should reach 
the undersigned not later than February 7 
1955 

VERNON LAWRENCE, 
Clerk of the Peace, and of 
the County Council 


County Hall 
Newport, Mon 
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OMERSET MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
qualified in accordance with s. 20 of the 
Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, for each of 
the following part-time appointments as from 
July 1, 1955 

(a) Clerk to the Justices of the Yeovil Petty 
Sessional! Division (population 45,660). Salary 
£700 » £50-—£900 

(b) Clerk to the Justices of the Somerton 
Division (population 12,059). Salary £400 
£50-—£500 

In the case of Yeovil, staff will be provided 
and accommodation is available at the Law 
Courts, Yeovil 

In the case of Somerton, no office is available 
but the person appointed will be paid allow- 
ances in respect of office accommodation, 
part-time staff and miscellaneous items of 
expense. A travelling allowance will be payable 
in both cases 

The appointments will be superannuable and 
subject to medical examination and to three 
months* notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned in suitably endorsed envelopes 
not later than February 7, 1955. 

E. S. RICKARDS, 
Clerk of the Somerset Magistrates” 
Courts Committee 
County Hall, 
Taunton. 


AST BARNET URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with Local Government experience for the 
above appointment. Salary £1,097 10s., rising 
by annual increments of £52 10s. to £1,307 10s 
(Scale B, Joint Negotiating Committee—Chief 
Officers). 

Further particulars of the appointment may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be sent to be received not 
later than Wednesday, February 9, 1955. 

SYDNEY ASTIN, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, 
Station Road, 
New Barnet, Herts 


c™ OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Whole-Time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Male Probation Officer 

Applicants must not be less than 23 nor more 
than 40 years of age, except in the case of a 
serving probation officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules. . 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
not more than two recent testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned not later than February 
2, 1955 

HAROLD COOPER, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 


City Magistrates’ Court, 
Manchester, | 
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Allowances to Jurors 


The Secretary of State with the consent 
of the Treasury, has made the Jurors’ 
Allowances Regulations, 1954 (S.I. No. 
1627 L 19), dated December 6 and which 
came into force January 1, 1955. These 
replace the Jurors’ Allowances Regula- 
tions, 1949. The principal changes are 
increases in the amount payable in respect 
of subsistence allowances and of com- 
pensation for loss of earnings or additional 
expense incurred. There is an altera- 
tion in the rate of travelling allowance 
in the case of a person travelling by 
private conveyance 


Licence for a Slaughter-house 


Decisions of quarter sessions, though 
not binding as precedents, may be of 
assistance to magistrates’ courts on mat- 
ters of law when a reasoned judgment 
indicates the points involved and the way 
in which the court dealt with them. When 
the chairman happens to be a distin- 
guished judge it is natural and proper to 
attach great weight to the judgment. 


We are indebted to a learned corres- 
pondent for a report of a case heard by 
the appeal committee of the Warwickshire 
quarter sessions (W. Richards (Aston) Ltd. 
v. Sutton Coldfield Borough Council) in 
which Finnemore, J., delivered the judg- 
ment in his capacity of chairman. The 
appeal involved the refusal of a local 
authority to renew the licence of a 
slaughter-house on the ground that it 
was in too close proximity to the nearest 
inhabited premises. 


Finnemore, J., delivering the decision of 
the appeal committee, stated the facts 
leading up to the application for the 
licence and its refusal. The slaughter- 
house clearly came within s. 57 (2) of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938. 


The whole case turned upon the point 
whether the premises were suitable. If 
they were suitable then a licence could 
not be validly refused in this case. It had 
been contended for the respondents that 
the nearness of the inhabited premises 
was covered by the words “ suitable for 
use ” contained in the proviso (4) to s. 
57 (2). The committee thought that such 
a construction was wrong. The justices 


had to decide whether the premises were 
suitable and the only point taken before 
the committee was that of nearness to 
inhabited premises. That was not what 
the Act said, and nothing would have 
been easier than to include it. The 
premises could not be made unsuitable 
by someone erecting a house next door. 
The committee did not think that the 
section could extend to considering 
amenities. 

The Act was designed to ensure that 
people had food and drugs properly 
prepared for consumption—to see that 
slaughter-houses were hygienic places 
where meat was properly dressed. The 
committee was not concerned here with 
any possibility of nuisance arising 


The appeal was allowed with costs. 
[See now Slaughter-house Act, 1954.) 


Salaries of Probation Officers 

The Secretary of State has made the 
Probation (No. 3) Rules, 1954 (S.I. No. 
1719 L 22), dated December 23, which 
came into operation January |, 1955 


The rules provide for an increased 
allowance to certain senior probation 
officers. Salaries of principal probation 
officers and deputy and assistant princi- 
pal probation officers are to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State. The 
salaries of whole-time probation officers 
are increased, as also are the weekly 
salaries of temporary probation officers 


Conditional Discharge and Subsequent 
Conviction 

If a person is placed on probation or 
discharged absolutely or conditionally, the 
conviction 1s not to count as a previous 
conviction on some subsequent occasion, 
unless, being at least 17 years old when 
placed on probation or conditionally dis- 
charged, he was subsequently sentenced 
for the original offence. This is the effect 
of s. 12 (1) of the Criminal Justice Act 
1948. An important point is that there 
must be a sentence for the original 
offence, and not merely a finding that the 
offender was guilty of a breach of re- 
quirement of a probation order, or that 
he committed a further offence during 
the period of probation or conditional dis- 
charge. The distinction may seem rather 
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trivial, but it can be of real importance, 
as a recent case in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal has shown. 


In R. v. Fry [1955] 1 All E.R. 21, the 
applicant for leave to appeal against 
sentence was a young man who had been 
sentenced to borstal training. Quarter 
sessions which passed the sentence was 
informed that some months earlier he had 
been convicted summarily of larceny and 
discharged conditionally The later 
offence was committed during the period 
of conditional discharge, and it was 
therefore within the power of quarter 
sessions to sentence the prisoner in res- 
pect of his earlier offence, acting under 
the provisions of s. 8 (6) of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. The court did not do 
so, however 


The Court of Criminal Appeal decided 
that there was no reason to interfere with 
the sentence of borstal training, and 
accordingly dismissed the application 
The Court took occasion to point out the 
desirability in such a case of passing a 
nominal sentence of one day though such 
sentences were rarely desirable, in order 
that the conviction in respect of which 
the order of conditional discharge was 
made might be on record for the future 
aS a previous conviction This, said 
Devlin, J., who delivered the judgment of 
the Court, might become of importance 
in connexion with some future question 
about corrective training or some other 
matter 


Food and Colour 

It is not only children who are attracted 
by what looks good to eat just because 
it is bright in colour. A fruit salesman 
in a large way of business once said, when 
discussing varieties of apples, that his 
customers ate with their eyes. There is 
indeed a widespread idea that the best 
apple must be rosy, and smooth skinned, 
although it may be in fact not nearly so 
sweet or toothsome as an apple that is 
drab and unattractive outwardly or even 
bright green. So, too, many people turn 
up their noses at a pale or yellow-green 
orange, though it may prove to be better 
than another of a richer colour, possibly 
as the result of artificial colouring. And 
what about the much-vaunted brown egg? 
Is it really of a superior quality? Cheshire 
cheese may be of two kinds, described as 
red or white, and a marked preference is 
sometimes expressed for the one or the 
other. Yet we have heard it said by one 
who should know, that the only difference 
is in the colour and the rest is imagination. 
Being inexpert, and having long enter- 
tained a liking for the red, we cannot state 
what is the truth about it. 


What is beyond dispute is that the 
appearance of food is something that 
influences appetite and, indirectly, 
digestion. What we do not fancy, because 
of its colour or lack of colour is less 
likely to do us the maximum of good that 
such food ought to supply. 


Report of the Food Standards Committee 

This question of colouring food is the 
subject of an important report by a sub- 
committee of the Ministry of Food’s Food 
Standards Committee. At the outset we 
are reminded that the practice of adding 
colouring matter to food is of ancient 
origin, and that it is prompted by several 
considerations. It may te done in order 
to conceal the absence of some desirable 
ingredients such as eggs; it may te in 
order to counteract deterioration in 
appearance during the process of manu- 
facture ; or it may be simply an expedient 
for producing an attractive appearance. 
Some colouring substances are undoubt- 
edly harmless, others are injurious, and 
some are open to suspicion, especially if 
introduced in any significant amount. 
The question is by what means the law 
should regulate the use of colouring 
substances. In 1924 a committee reported 
on the subject and it was decided to 
prohibit the use of certain colouring 
substances by regulations. Today, in the 
light of further research and experience, 
it is asked, should this method of control 
continue, or should the regulations 
instead of prohibiting the use of listed 
articles, list those which may be used, to 
the exclusion of others? The committee 
recommends the latter policy, and has 
prepared a list of permitted substances, 
adding that the list should be regarded 
as tentative only, and subject to review 
after a few years in the light of yet more 
experience and investigation. That great 
harm could be done by the introduction 
of the wrong kind of colouring is beyond 
dispute. While it is admittedly excusable, 
and even desirable, that colouring should 
be added to some foods in order to make 
them look attractive and palatable, it is 
of prime importance that care should be 
exercised in the choice of material. There 
are plenty of harmless ones. 


Trial by Eleven Jurors 


An unusual course was taken by His 
Honour Judge Dale, deputy chairman, 
at the Buckinghamshire quarter sessions, 
when it was discovered that during a 
brief adjournment of a trial one of the 
jurors had spoken with prosecuting 
counsel. The deputy chairman discharged 
the juror on the ground of his “ mis- 
conduct ” and continued the trial with 
the remaining 11 jurors, observing that he 
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was taking a novel line and that it was 
not the first time he had taken a novel line 
in an emergency. He pointed out that the 
alternative would have been to discharge 
the jury and begin the proceedings all 
over again, with consequent expense. 

Counsel for the prosecution explained 
that he had spoken to the juror un- 
wittingly and that during the conversa- 
tion an observation had been made about 
one of the witnesses. 


The power to proceed with a criminal 
trial with a jury of fewer than 12 
members is contained in s. 15 of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1925, as follows, 
“where in the course of a criminal 
trial any member of the jury dies or is 
discharged by the court as being through 
illness incapable of continuing to act or 
for any other reason, the jury shall 
nevertheless, subject to assent being 
given in writing by or on behalf of both 
the prosecutor and the accused and so 
long as the number of its members is 
not reduced below ten, be considered 
as remaining for all the purposes of that 
trial properly constituted, and the trial 
shall proceed and a verdict may be given 
accordingly.” 

Although it is not so stated in the 
newspaper report, it may be assumed 
that the assent of the prosecution and the 
defence was given. Doubtless both sides 
would be glad to avoid the necessity for 
a new trial. The result of the trial was 
that the defendant was acquitted. 


Municipal Cheap Fares 


We have no tears for the defeat of the 
city council of Birmingham, in the matter 
of cheap fares for aged persons on 
municipal transport. Seeing that they wish 
the cheap fares to continue, the council 
are taking the right course in seeking to 
promote a Bill, so that Parliament may 
pronounce on the merits of preferential 
fares for a certain section of the popula- 
tion. Unless statutory powers are ob- 
tained, it cannot in our view be justified 
for one local authority, which happens 
still to own the local transport under- 
taking, to give concessions that are not 
available in towns where local transport 
is owned by a company, by the British 
Transport Commission, or by a local 
authority which does not grant that par- 
ticular concession. The Black Country 
provides an excellent example of our 
meaning. In addition to Birmingham, 
there are other county boroughs, in some 
of which (we are informed) municipal 
transport services remain; in others not. 
The various services, municipal, company, 
or national, largely follow the same 
routes, some running into boroughs not 
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providing their own local services. The 
Birmingham city vehicles must be used 
by many passengers who are not residents 
or ratepayers of Birmingham, and can- 
not fairly be expected to pay extra, for 
the purpose of enabling the aged inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham to travel at a cheaper 
rate. If, in the alternative, a scheme 
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were worked out to throw the whole cost 
upon the ratepayers of Birmingham, this 
would be nothing but a special form of 
public assistance, not supported by the 
statutes under which public assistance and 
allied welfare services are now provided. 
The decision of the courts has been 
attacked, inevitably, as an assault on 
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local independence. Local independence, 
however, does not involve in principle, 
and should not te allowed to involve in 
practice, the imposing on one section of 
the public of burdens (either in meeting 
the cost of poor relief or in the form of 
more costly travel) which do not exist 
elsewhere. 


“CUSTOMS” ACTS AND “ EXCISE” ACTS 


We said when the article entitled Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, 
was published at p. 3, ante, that weshould be returning to the subject 
and we do so without having been able really to satisfy ourselves 
that we know the answer. 


The crux of the problem is to understand what is meant by 
the definition in s. 307 of the Customs and Excise Act, 1952, that 
“* customs Acts’ and ‘ excise Acts” mean those provisions of 
this Act and any other enactment for the time being in force 
relating to customs or, as the case may be, excise.” 


“ Relating to customs or to excise ” must mean, in our view, 
something wider than “imposing a customs or excise duty or 
penalty,’ and having scanned the Customs and Excise Act we 
think that the whole of it is an enactment relating either to 
customs or to excise. The Act deals in s. 9 with the acceptance 
of bribes by officers and other offences, s. 10 deals with obstruc- 
tion of officers engaged in the performance of their duty. These 


provisions are clearly designed to help the proper carrying into 


force of the provisions of the Act and are, therefore, parts of the 
Act relating to customs and to excise just as much as are other 
provisions more directly concerned with the actual levying or 
collection of duties. 


Let us turn now to the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, and 
consider it in some detail. As the writer of the article referred 
to states, Lord Goddard remarked in a case “ It is observable 
that this (i.e., the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949) is an excise Act.”’ 
We do not quite see how the other observation quoted “ in my 
opinion an excise penalty is something quite different from 
a fine” is particularly helpful in dealing with our problem 
because in our view a section which imposed a fine as a possible 
punishment for an act which might affect the proper collection 
of excise duty would be an enactment relating to excise even 
though the fine was not described as an excise penalty. 


What is this Act? It is “An Act to consolidate certain 
enactments relating to excise duties on mechanically propelled 
vehicles, and the licensing and registration of such vehicles, with 
such corrections and improvements as may be authorized under 
the Consolidation of Enactments (Procedure) Act, 1949.” 
To what extent is the licensing and registration system tied up 
with collection of the excise duties chargeable? It seems to 
us that the connexion is a very close one. In order to pay the 
appropriate duty an owner must apply to the relevant county 
council for a licence, the task of levying duties under the Act 
being put, by s. 8, on such councils. When the council issues a 
licence for the first time in respect of a vehicle it must register the 
vehicle and assign to it a registration mark (s. 16). The sequence 
is, therefore, that the owner goes to the council with his money 
and his application form duly completed and he receives in 
exchange his licence, and his registration book, both of which 
bear the registration mark which has been assigned to the car. 
Are not the provisions regulating this procedure provisions in 
relation to excise? Are they not used partly as a means of 


seeking to ensure that if vehicles are put upon the road without 
the appropriate duty having been paid the failure to pay will be 
detected, and the person responsible for that failure will be 
traced ? 

Take again s. 21 of the Act which imposes a maximum penalty 
of £50, or six months’ imprisonment, as a punishment for forgery 
and for fraudulent alteration or use of registration marks or 
signs or licences or registration books. Is not this an enactment 
relating to excise ? 

To sum up this part of the argument it seems to us that the 
title of the Act being the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, the inference 
is that it is an enactment relating to excise, and we need to seek, 
in its various provisions, reasons for saying that they can properly 
be said not to relate to excise rather than to seek reasons to show 
that they do so relate. For the reasons we have given we think 
that they all do so relate. 

If we are right we think that the result is one which was 
probably neither intended nor foreseen. The procedure by 
which the police have prosecuted for offences under the Act 
other than those relating specifically to excise penalties is not in 
accordance with what the Acts require, but it does seem that 
there is no need to look to the Commissioners for authority to 
prosecute. Section 8 (2) of the 1949 Act is in very wide terms 
“Subject to the provisions of this Act and of any Order in 
Council made under this section, every county council and their 
officers shall have within their county the same powers, duties 
and liabilities as the Commissioners of Customs and Excise and 
their officers have with respect to duties of excise, and to the issue 
and cancellation of licences on which duties of excise are im- 
posed, and other matters under the Acts relating to duties of 
excise and excise licences, and all enactments relating to those 
duties and to punishments and penalties in connexion therewith 
shall apply accordingly.” 

We read this as authorizing county councils and their officers 
to act in all matters under the Act of 1949, i.¢., to do anything 
under that Act which would otherwise fall to be done by or with 
the authority of the Commissioners. If this is a true interpreta- 
tion of s. 8 the position is that the provision in s. 281 (1) of the 
Customs and Excise Act, 1952, is to be read, in relation to the 
Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, as providing that no proceedings 
for an offence under that Act shall be instituted except by order 
of the county council. The provision in subs. (4) in the case of 
persons lawfully detained for an offence against the Act still 
applies. 

The other provisions of the 1952 Act such as those relating 
to service of process (s. 282), proceedings for offences (s. 283), 
place of trial of offences (s. 284), apply to proceedings under the 
1949 Act. As we say, it may well be that it was not intended by 
the consolidation of the customs and excise provisions tc affect 
in this way proceedings under the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, 
but we think that is what has in fact been achieved. 
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PEPYS AND THE LAW-II 


By ERNEST W. PETTIFER 
(Concluded from p. 36, ante) 


He went with Dr. Scarborough and other doctors to see the 
body of a seaman hanged for robbery, and listened to, and later 
recorded, the discussion amongst the learned men as to whether 
a silken halter gave a quicker death than a hempen one. “ Poor 
Mr. Spong . . . a very innocent fellow” tried before King and 
Council as a suspected person and threatened with the rack, 
gave the name of Mr. Pepys as one of his friends, but Pepys 
made it clear that their friendship was only due to a mutual 
interest in music ; the times were too dangerous to appear too 
closely associated with friends who were under suspicion ! 
And, again, “ Poor Carr,” brought before the House of Lords 
for some technical slip with regard to a petition against a peer, 
and “ ordered to stand in the pillory two or three times, and 
to have his ears cut, and be imprisoned I know not how long ” 
had Pepys fullest sympathy (within the covers of the diary), 
but Pepys was present to see the sufferer standing in the pillory. 


The fate of lesser offenders did not escape Pepys’ notice—the 
boy who was very drunk being conveyed to “ our stocks” by 
the constable, and his visit to an un-named church where he 
heard a “ pretty good sermon, and a declaration of penitence by 
a man who had undergone the Church's censure for his wicked 
life.” It was in church, too, that he heard read out some of the 
“ briefs from quarter sessions—appeals to public charity by 
persons who had suffered from fire and other calamity, endorsed 
by the justices—and, it would seem, felt that they were being 
overdone. “ June 30, 1661 (Lord’s Day). To church, where we 
observe the trade of briefs is now come up to so constant a 
course every Sunday, that we resolve to give no more to 
them.” 

The work of the courts appealed to him greatly ; he noted the 
spectacle of the Lord Chancellor and the judges riding on horse- 
back to Westminster on the first day of term. He went to 
Westminster Hall “ where it was very pleasant to see the Hall 
in the condition it is now, with the judges on the benches at the 
further end of it." On December 1, 1663, he made a special 
visit to the Guildhall “ to hear a trial at King’s Bench, before 
Lord Chief Justice Hyde about the insurance of a Ship © and was 
delighted with the inability of judge and counsel to understand 
the expressions used by seamen in giving evidence. Efforts by 
counsel to explain to the judge the meaning of nautical words 
gave him added pleasure. 

A case in which he took great interest was that of Colonel 
Turner (“a mad, swearing, confident fellow ... a known 
rogue "), accused of the robbery of £1,050 in money and £4,000 
in jewels from the house of Mr. Tryan, a merchant in Lime 
Street, after the old man had been gagged in his own house. 
The first note in the diary was on January 8, 1664, and on 
January 21, only thirteen days later, Pepys was up early and 
joined some twelve to fourteen thousand people at St. Mary Axe, 
where, for a shilling, he stood upon the wheel of a cart, in consider- 
able discomfort, for an hour before the Colonel, after spending 
much time in long discourses and prayers, in the hope of a 
reprieve arriving at the last minute, “ was flung off the ladder in 
his cloak. A comely-looked man he was, and kept his counten- 
ance to the end.” 

There are many notes on the unrest and lawlessness of the 
times. Pepys records the rebellion in Grays Inn, when the 
barristers and students arose against the Benchers, who promptly 
outlawed them, and so brought them to their senses ! Butchers 


and weavers, and butchers and watermen. had pitched battles, 
while the coachmen were always ready for a fight. “In King 
Street, there being a great stop of coaches there was a falling 
out between a drayman and my Lord Chesterfield’s coachman, 
and one of his footmen killed.” And, again, “ I heard today 
of a great fray between Sir Heneage Finch’s coachman, who 
struck with his whip a coachman of the King’s to the loss of 
one of his eyes.” There was much trouble with the soldiery, 
usually because their pay was in arrear. From a window in 
the Strand Pepys saw the foot face the cavalry and drive them 
back ; afterwards “they stood bawling and calling in the street 
for a free Parliament and their money!” The apprentices, 
never far away when trouble was brewing, apparently intervened 
on this occasion, for Pepys saw 30 or 40 in a guard-house near 
Whitehall the next morning. Apprentices rescued some of their 
number from the pillory in Cheapside, and pulled down the 
pillory (March 26, 1664) “ and, they being set up again, did the 
like again |!" A more serious tumult in March, 1668, led to the 
ca!ling-out of all the horse and foot, and the occupation in force 
of several areas in the city. Pepys heard a justice of the peace 
telling the King that he had endeavoured to suppress the tumult, 
but could not. He went on to say that the new prison at Clerken- 
well had been broken open and prisoners released. Many 
houses were pulled down before the apprentices were mastered, 
and many of them arrested. Eight were sentenced to death for 
their part in the rising. 


The disorders of the times were not caused only by the 
poorer classes. Pepys has recorded many incidents which 
show up the vices and evil example of many of the upper classes. 
He tells of Sir Charles Sedley and Lord Buckhurst running up 
and down the streets, almost naked, fighting, seized by the watch, 
and “clapped up all night.” He also tells the sequel, “ how 
the King takes their parts, and Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath 
laid the constable by the heels to answer it next sessions, which is 
a horrid shame.” The fate of the constable in this case brings 
out the perils faced by those who sought to enforce the law 
against men of position and influence. There is the case of Sir 
Edmund Bury Godfrey, a very well-known justice of Westminster, 
who issued a warrant against Sir Alexander Frazer. The 
bailiffs who arrested him were apprehended, by the King’s 
order, committed to custody and severely whipped, and, Pepys 
adds, “from which the justice himself very hardly escaped, 
to such an unusual degree was the King moved therein.” 


An instance of the way in which even the judges of the King’s 
Bench were influenced by this fear of incurring the wrath of the 
King was noted by the diarist on his visit to the Sessions-house 
(July 4, 1667). “ Here I saw how favourable the Judge was to a 
young gentleman that struck one of the officers for not making 
room ; told him he had endangered the loss of his hand, but 
that he hoped he had not struck him, and would suppose that 
he had not struck him.” Contrast this treatment of “ the young 
gentleman ™ with the fate of a “ fellow condemned at Salisbury 
for a small matter.” “While he” (Pepys’ informant) “ was on 
the Bench with his father-in-law, Judge Richardson, and while 
they were considering to transport him to save his life, the 
fellow flung a great stone at the Judge, that missed him but 
broke through the wainscoat. Upon this he had his hand cut 
off and was hanged presently." There was, of course, a marked 
difference between the two offences committed in court, but the 
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mutilation and death suffered by the unhappy wretch at Salisbury 
were undoubtedly inflicted, not for his original offence, but for 
his attack on the judge. 


As a pleasure-lover, Pepys’ greatest interest was, as all who 
have read the diary will know, the theatre. His love of the 
playhouse took him there sometimes on three or four occasions 
in a week, but he was never averse from a visit to a bull-baiting, 
a bear-baiting or a cockfight. In 1660, after an absence from 
the bull-ring for many years, he took his wife and her maid 
to a bull-baiting, and “ saw some good sport of the bull's tossing 
of the dogs, one into the very boxes. But,” he observed, “ it 
is a very rude and nasty pleasure.” One of the occupants of 
their box went into the pit and played his dog for a wager, 
which, Pepys thought, was a very strange sport for a gentleman. 
He visited the bear-garden on one occasion to witness a fight 
with swords, for a prize, between a butcher and a waterman. 
The former struck his opponent a foul blow, after the waterman 
had dropped his sword, “ but Lord ” (says Pepys), “* to see how 
in a minute the whole stage was full of watermen to revenge 
the foul play, and then butchers to defend their fellow . . . and 
there they all fell to it to knocking down and cutting many on 
each side. It was pleasant to see, but that I stood in the pit 
and feared that in the tumult I might get some hurt ! ” 


A visit to a cockfight in Shoe Lane was hardly more successful, 
and he appears to have been more interested in the spectators 
than in the sport—* Lord, to see the strange variety of people . . . 
the poorest "prentices, bankers, brewers, draymen and what not ; 
and all these fellows one with another cursing and betting” . . . 
“It is strange to see how people of this poor rank, that look 
as if they had not bread to put in their mouths, shall bet three or 
four pounds at a time and lose it, and yet bet so much the next 
battle, so that one of them will iose £10 or £20 at a meeting.” 
Betting then, as in the present day, was the chief spoil-sport. 
Pepys makes it quite clear that almost every sport was affected 
adversely by the craze for betting which was exhibited by most 
of the population, from the King downward through the social 
scale. On July 30, 1663, great interest was taken in a “ great 
footrace run this day on Banstead Downs, between Lee, the 
Duke of Richmond's footman, and a tyler, a famous runner : 
and Lee hath beat him, though the King and Duke of York and 
all men almost did bet three or four to one upon the tyler’s head.” 

By reason of his important position in the Navy Office Pepys 
saw a good deal of the work of the press gang, and, although 
the forcible impressment of men for the Royal Navy had the 
backing of the law, he had special opportunities for seeing the 
defects of the system. On July 2, 1666, he visited Bridewell to 
see the pressed men, numbering about 300, but they were so 
unruly that he dare not go amongst them, but, he recorded, 
“ they have reason to be so, having been kept these three days 
prisoners, with little or no victuals, and pressed contrary to all 
process of law, without press-money, and men that are not liable 
to it.” He saw not only the men but also their women-folk, 
for it was to his office that the poor women came to tell their 
sad stories and to ask for help. His note of the day previous 
to his visit to the men in Bridewell is a sympathetic one—“ How 
some poor women did cry ; and in my life I did never see such 
natural expression of passion as I did here in some women’s 
bewailing themselves, and running to every parcel of men that 
were brought, one after another, to look for their husbands, and 
wept over every vessel that went off, thinking they might be there, 
and looking after the ship as far as ever they could by moonlight ; 
it grieved me to the heart to hear them. Besides to see poor 
patient labouring men and housekeepers leaving poor wives and 
families, taken up of a sudden by strangers, was very hard, and 
that without press-money, but forced against all law to be gone. 
It is a great tyranny.” 
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Although his great work for the Navy bore heavily upon him, 
he was never too much occupied to show sympathy to his friends, 
and, as the above entries prove, to others who were in distress 
In January, 1668, he received an urgent message from his cousin, 
Kate Joyce, whose husband had thrown himself into a pond 
behind the White Lion at Islington. “ He was spied by a poor 
woman, and got out by some people, and set on his head and 
got to life” but was in a poor way, possibly more from the 
first-aid method employed than from his immersion ! 


In Pepys’ time, self-destruction could be followed by very 
serious results. More important than burial at cross-roads, 
a stake through the body and without the rites of the Church, 
there was always the fear that all the estate of the deceased might 
be forfeited to the King, and Pepys put in a busy day endeavour- 
ing to guard against these possibilities if his cousin’s husband 
died. The wife was already removing the plate, and pressed 
upon Pepys some flagons which he had lent to the family. He 
took them, but “in great fear of being seized "’ although he 
reassured himself that the sick man was not yet dead. Visiting 
the town clerk at the Guild Hall first, he learnt that it was possible 
that the verdict of the jury might not be one of self-murder, but, 
that if it should prove to be so, the estate was lost. Returning 
to the house he found that the sick man had expired, so, without 
more ado, he made his way to White Hall, and found his friend 
Sir W. Coventry who obtained an audience of the King and the 
Duke of York. “ There,” he wrote, “I told my story . . . and 
the King, without more ado, granted that, if it was found ™ 
(to be self-murder) “ the estate should be to the widow and 
children, which indeed was a great courtesy, for people are 
looking out for the estate.” All ended well, for on February 19, 
a month later, the jury returned a verdict that the deceased had 
died from a fever, a verdict to which they steadfastly adhered 
in spite of pressure from the foreman to declare the cause of 
the fever ! 

Within the 600 pages of Pepys’ greatest diary there is abundant 
material from which could be built up a striking picture of the 
law and its administration in the later Stuart period. These 
brief notes, extracted from here and there in the greatest diary 
in the English language, have been made only to show that the 
busy little Secretary, man of fashion and affairs, interested in the 
church, the drama, music, art, sport and—perhaps his greatest 
interest—human nature and conduct—found time to note down 
his impressions of the law of his time, its administration and 
maladministration. The stories of his elevation to the rank of 
captain in the Royal Navy, in order that he might sit on a court 
martial ; how 100 Quakers were arrested by the son of Speaker 
Lenthall ; what he thought of the keeper of Newgate prison 
(“who hath made his house the only nursery of rogues, 
prostitutes, pickpockets and thieves in the world, where they are 
bred and entertained"), and a wealth of other narratives—all 
these are to be read in the pages of the immortal Diary 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH 


Miles John Curtice Clarke, 7, Lime Tree Road, Peverel!, Plymouth 

Stanley Edgcumbe, 45, Toriand Road, Hartley, Plymouth. 

Mrs. Beatrice May Glinn, 3, Houldsworth Road, Oreston, S. Devon 

Geoffrey Gordon Leatherby, |, Standerton House, Seymour Road 
Mannamead, Plymouth. 

Mrs. Mary Janet Lawry, 19, Venn Grove, Plymouth. 

Francis William Lockwood, Headmaster’s House, Plymouth College 
Devon. 

Arthur David Noel Priestley, Sunnymede, Forden Valley Road 
Plymouth. 

Charles James Woodrow, Elston, Hartley Park Villas, Plymouth. 

Miss May Louisa Vale, 34, Western College Road, Mannamead 
Plymouth. 
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TWO LETTERS 


We print under the heading of “ Correspondence ” in this 
issue two interesting letters relating to our article at 118 J.P.N.778 
on the subject of reports and minutes of committees, and es- 
pecially the manner of dealing with them so far as the local press 
is interested. One letter is from the clerk of the county council 
of Wiltshire, who is good enough to give us his own experience 
and his opinion about releasing information to the press in time 
for comment in advance of a council meeting. The other is from 
the editor of the Newbury Weekly News, one of those old estab- 
lished country papers which have been the backbone of English 
journalism, and a paper (we believe) which has so far not been 
absorbed into any of the combines which have tended to deprive 
the daily and weekly country press of its distinctive character. 
We take first the letter from Newbury, prefacing our observations 
with the comment that since the editor is also a town councillor 
his position as a commentator on local affairs is not quite the 
position of which we spoke in our earlier article. This said, we 
do not agree that the expression of editorial opinion in a local 
paper, upon matters which have still to be considered by the 
council, or those already considered, is to be treated as endeav- 
ouring to “ run the town True, the personality of the editor 
is known and it is known whether he and the owners of the paper 
are adherents of a political party, or in non-party matters of 
local concern are consistent enemies of gambling or liquor or 
Sunday entertainment, or as the case may be. In short, it will be 
known that the people who direct the local newspaper, like the 
proprietors of London newspapers, have opinions agreeing with 
some of their townsmen and differing from others. To that extent 
readers of the paper will automatically discount editorial expres- 
sions of opinion, and attempts to use a newspaper's influence to 
persuade the electorate or the town council into accepting the 
editorial opinion, by prejudiced or unbalanced reporting or 
injudicious leader writing, might be resented and so would be 
largely ineffectual. A great deal depends upon the measure of 
tact which the editor and his collaborators in the newspaper 
are able to exercise. We see no reason why an editor, standing 
outside the arena of local controversies, should not be able to 
form valuable opinions and to express them in a way that will 
be useful not only to his fellow townsmen outside the council 
but to the councillors themselves. Let us take again the simple 
illustration of the public tennis courts, used in our earlier article. 
Why should not the local newspaper, when the committee's report 
is made available, remind the council that a swimming bath has 
been proposed and shelved for want of money: would not this serve 
a greater number of young people than a tennis court ? Why not 
say (if the editor believes) that the sabbatarian section of opinion 
has been dealt with too light heartedly by the committee, or, on 
the other hand, that Mr. Stiggins and his associates are out of 
touch with a big section of inarticulate opinion, and that the 
committee are accordingly doing wisely in proposing no more 
than a moderate concession to the reverend gentleman? Surely 
this is as legitimate as the expression of opinions by The Times 
on questions of national importance. Even if the local paper is 
a party organ (an unfortunate position, as we think) it may still 
perform a useful service by focussing party points of view. We 
have before us several issues of the Nottingham Guardian-Journal, 
an old established country paper which is now (we believe) part 
of a national chain. Its politics are known, and are opposed to 
those of the majority of the city council at the present time ; it is 
to be expected therefore that editorial comment on certain city 
matters will be treated as biased by the majority of the city 
council. 


ON PUBLICITY 


Nevertheless we think it is worth while for the Guardian- 
Journal to have expressed, as it did, regret that bitterness 
should have crept in to certain debates and that there should 
have been allegations of sharp practice. When the town 
clerk stated at a council meeting that he had received on the 
telephone threats from a member of the majority party, if he 
took a certain course of action, the Guardian-Journal expressed 
itself horrified that such a thing should have happened, and 
we think it was entitled to invite the citizens to share its feeling. 
Again, when it later suggested that the time had come for 
compromise, in what had been called the bitter struggle in the 
council, this was worth saying, as likely to give a lead to 
moderate men in the council and outside. 


Turning to the Wiltshire letter, in which the clerk of the county 
council says he has never come across the objection to ante- 
cedent publicity which we stated at the end of our former article, 
we can only assure him that it is an objection we have seen 
frequently in print, as one of the reasons for withholding inform- 
ation from the press. Here again, it may often help the councillors 
if readers of the newspaper, being told in advance what is to 
be debated, write letters to the press either in support or in oppo- 
sition. The London newspapers regularly print letters referring 
thus to matters which have still to be discussed in Parliament. 
Why not let the same be done about matters waiting to be settled 
by the council? And, as before, we can see no reason why editorial 
comment, for what it may be worth in local circumstances, should 
not be added to comments of the public. We say “ for what it 
may be worth ™ advisedly. Our Wiltshire correspondent gives 
the reason why his council decline to supply information (in time 
for the press to comment before a council meeting) as being that 
“ such comment cannot possibly give any idea of public opinion : 
it can only be the opinion of an editor or possibly a reporter.” 
We think there is some confusion here ; an editor will hardly 
allow a reporter to usurp his function, but, apart from this, Mr 
Potts of the Eatanswill Gazette died many years ago, and the 
words in quotation marks surely suggest a poor appreciation of 
the standing and capacity of the established and well conducted 
country press. Elected persons are not a depository of all wisdom ; 
there are many matters of local import about which the council 
can properly have its ear to the ground, to learn what local 
people think, and an editor’s business, and his skill, lies in con- 
veying this. We do not deny that there are also matters of high 
policy, in which the council ought to be strong enough to take a 
line and stick to it, whether popular or not, but these are by no means 
the whole, they are not even the greater part, of local government. 


the 


Upon an incidental point in the letter from Wiltshire : 
clerk of the county council holds that a council's resolution “ to 
go into committee * does not in itself operate to exclude the press, 
that a specific resolution must also be passed in terms of s. 1 of 
the Local Authorities (Admission of the Press to Meetings) Act, 


“ 


1908. In other words the full council in committee is not “a 
committee of a local authority * within the meaning of s. 3 of 
the Act. This may be so, but in our experience the practice has 
been common, of automatic withdrawal by press representatives, 
whenever the council resolves itself into committee ; what have 
press representatives to gain, by forcing the council to pass two 
resolutions, when everybody understands what the first resolution 
is intended to bring about ? 

Upon the final point in the Newbury letter, we do not see any 
ground for laughter. Our correspondent’s idea of questions 
from the public gallery to committee chairmen might not work 
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happily in a town where party feeling ran high in council business. 
Even elsewhere, some care would be needed in working out 
procedure. The council chamber must not be turned into a bear 
garden, or chairmen into public clowns ; trial and error would 


DISTRICT COUNCILS AND 


In this article it is proposed to consider the extent to which 
district councils, acting in their own right and not as delegates 
of the planning authority, will be affected by the Town and 
County Planning Act, 1254, which came into operation on New 
Year's Day. 


(A) THE COUNCIL’S OWN LAND 


In the first place, it is important that the advisers of the council 
should consider in detail as soon as possible the way in which 
the Act affects land already owned by the council; and this 
must be looked at from two aspects, first whether there is any 
possibility of claiming a payment under Part I or Part V, and 
secondly the extent of the liability of the council under ss. 52 
and 57. 


(i) Claims for payment in respect of past transactions. It is 
suggested that every case where a Part VI claim was lodged on 
behalf of the council before June 30, 1949, and accepted by the 
Central Land Board, should now be re-examined. If any develop- 
ment charge was “* incurred ™ (see explanation of this expression 
in s.4) in respect of that land, a claim for payment can probably 
now be lodged (Case A—s. 3), and a claim will also lie if the land 

or any part thereof—was sold (the obvious case will be a sale 
to some other local or public authority) at existing use value, 
and the benefit of the claim was not assigned (Case B—ss. 5 
and 6). It is extremely unlikely that a local authority will be able 
to make a claim for payment under any other of the provisiofs 
of Part I but these should be examined in an exceptional case. 
Where a Part I claim can be made, the application for payment 
must be made to the Central Land Board, on their form, on or 
before April 30, 1955 (see Central Land Board Payments Regu- 
lations, 1954, S.I. 1954, No. 1599, reg. 3, and s. 13 of the Act) 


In the course of the review of cases where a Part VI claim was 
established, attention should also be paid to the possibility of 
lodging a claim for compensation in respect of a past “ planning 
decision * (see definition in s. 16 (4) ), under Part V of the 1954 
Act. Such cases are not likely to arise in respect of local authority 
land, but if they do, the claim should be made in the form 
scheduled to the Town and Country Planning (Compensation) 
Regulations, 1954 (S.I. 1954, No. 1600), and lodged with the 
local planning authority not later than June 30, 1955 (sees. 45 (1), 
proviso, and s. 22 (2) of the Act) 


(ii) Liability of the council in respect of past acquisitions 
Where the Central Land Board have had to pay out on a claim 
under Part I of the 1954 Act in respect of land because of its 
acquisition by, or sale to, a local authority, they will be entitled 
(subject to the provisions of the section, and the special exemp- 
tions in favour of land used as a public open space or as allot- 
ménts should be noted) to recover the amount of the payment 
from the local authority. Similarly, sums paid by way of compen- 
sation under s. 59 of the 1947 Act (in respect of certain war- 
damaged land), if in excess of £20, will in certain circumstances 
be recoverable from the local authority. In their circular 1/54 
(dated December 9, 1954) the Central Land Board have outlined 
the procedure they will follow in making requests for these 
recovery payments. In general terms, each request will be made 
separately, although the board have no objection to a number 
of claims arising out of the same scheme being dealt with 
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be called for, according to the general temper, which might not 
be the same at Eatanswill as at Newbury and Trowbridge. But 
fundamentally our correspondent’s. notion seems sensible, and 
worth attempting. 


THE NEW PLANNING ACT 


together. It is suggested that local authorities could in some 
measure work out in advance their anticipated liabilities under 
s. 52, by looking up the district valuer’s reports which will in 
most cases have been obtained prior to the acquisitions in ques- 
tion, and which will normally have revealed whether or not there 
was an established claim in respect of the land acquired. If this 
admittedly somewhat laborious task is undertaken, the authority 
will be able to estimate their future liability under this heading, 
although it is not suggested that loan applications should norm- 
ally be made in advance of receipt of requests for payment. The 
Central Land Board circular referred to, however, suggests that 
in some cases where the liability is likely to be heavy, it may be 
desirable to ask for a bulk loan for anticipated requirements. 


(B) FUTURE PROJECTS 


The council should also consider the effect that the Act will 
have on their own future projects and schemes for development 
on land which they may not at present own. So far as such 
projects are concerned, the obvious effect of Part III of the Act 
is that on a compulsory acquisition, the council may have to 
pay more for the land than otherwise would have been the case 
and they can find out whether or not the particular parcel has 
an “ original unexpended balance of established development 
value,” by asking for a certificate from the Central Land Board 
under s. 48 (fee 5s., or if an apportionment is involved, £1): see 
form scheduled to the Central Land Board (Provision of 
Information) Regulations, 1954, S.I. 1954, No. 1720 


In addition, however, the council will have to consider the 
general effect of s. 33. Under this section any person (generally, 
of course, it will be a prospective purchaser) may inquire of the 
local district council whether or not they propose to acquire 
(compulsorily or otherwise) any interest in the land within a 
period of five years, and whether they have been notified by any 
“public authority possessing compulsory purchase powers 
(see definition in s. 69 (1) ) that they have any proposal so to 
acquire such an interest. If the answer to these questions is in 
the negative, and the inquirer purchases the land within three 
months, and the land is subsequently compulsorily acquired 
within the five years, then in such a case the compensation 
payable on any such compulsory acquisition will normally be 
greater than it would otherwise have been. On the other hand, 
if the answer to either question is in the affirmative, and the 
council (or the other public authority) do not proceed to acquire 
the land reasonably soon thereafter, it is probable that the owner 
of land (who has probably lost a sale) will invoke the procedure 
of s.19 of the 1947 Act (as amended by s. 70 of the 1954 Act), and 
serve a purchase notice on the council. 


It follows, therefore, that a local authority should settle their 
development programmes for five years ahead in considerable 
detail—for each case cannot be left until an inquiry is received 
under s. 33, as this has to be dealt with within 28 days. The 
machinery for dealing with these inquiries should also be carefully 
thought out as soon as possible ; it will often not be possible 
to wait upon the vagaries of the usual cycle of committees, and 
a proper register of inquiries received—and notices from other 
public authorities—will have to be maintained 
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(C) INFORMATION 


Local authorities are not given any duty to dispense infor- 
mation to members of the public on the operation of the Act 
comparable with their powers under the Rent Acts. However, 
in circular 78/54, the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
have said they intend sending to local authorities stocks of 
leaflets dealing with claims for compensation under Part II, 
similar leaflets for the assistance of claimants under Part V, and 
claim forms under Parts II and V. A “‘Guide for Owners of Land” 
is also on sale by H.M.S.O., price 6d. It seems that these are being 
supplied to all district councils, whether or not 1947 Act Part III 
functions are delegated to them by the loca! planning authority ; 
whether this literature is to be distributed by the district council 
will depend, it seems, on the terms of any agreement or other 
arrangements they may have made with the local planning 
authority. In any event we would not recommend any officer 
of a local authority to attempt to proffer any but the most simple 
advice to any member of the public on the operation of this Act— 
in general the Act concerns private interests only, and is extremely 
complicated. Its application in any particular case can 
often be exactly determined only by a professional man in 
possession of all the facts. 


(D) GRANTS 


The effect of ss. 50 and 5! of the Act cannot be appreciated 
until the new Grants Regulations have been issued, but it is 
anticipated that the actual amounts payable thereunder may 
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turn out to be more generous to local authorities (and it will be 
remembered that they may be paid—and most frequently will 
be—to district councils, as being the authorities mainly respon- 
sible for the execution of positive planning) than are the scales 
of grants in force under the 1950 regulations. 


(E) SALES OF LAND 

If the district council sell any of their land, pursuant to a 
compulsory purchase order made by another authority, s. 51 (4) 
of the 1947 Act will not apply if the land in question is land to 
which s. 82 of the 1947 Act applied (local authorities’ operational 
land), and so the council may be able to recover more than the 
bare existing use value in the particular case (see s. 34 (1) and 
sch. 6 to the 1954 Act). 


(F) CONCLUSION 

In preparing these notes the somewhat odd conclusion that 
the writer has come to, is that the 1954 Act will really be more 
important to the district council—mainly because of the effect 
of s. 33—than it is to the local planning authority themselves. 
Part II of the Act (compensation for certain planning decisions) 
has already received much attention and a fair share of criticism 
from the planners, but we can see no real justification for the 
argument that it is likely greatly to affect planning policy. Part II 
only applies where the land has an “ unexpended balance of 
established development value,” and liability to pay compen- 
sation is riddled with exceptions—especially in s. 20. J.F.G. 


IMPROVEMENT GRANTS: THE QUESTIONS THEY ASK 


CONTRIBUTED} 


Now that the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, is on the 
statute book and the Minister's publicity campaign for improve- 
ment grants is in full swing, more and more people will be 
inquiring about the possibility of getting these grants. 


Many local government officers will have read the relevant 
sections of the Housing Act, 1949, and of the Act of 1954, and 
also the Ministry's circulars on the subject. These notes are 
intended as a practical guide to those who will be interviewing 
applicants in council offices up and down the country. 


1. The applicant's interest. The first and most obvious question 
to ask the applicant for a grant is what interest he has in the 
property concerned. Until August 30 this year the applicant 
must have been cither the freeholder or a leaseholder with 30 
years to run (1949 Act, s. 20 (3) (c)) ; but now it will suffice if the 
lease still has 15 years unexpired from the date of application 
provided that the premises will, after the work is done, provide 
“ satisfactory housing accommodation ™ for that period (1954 
Act, s. 16(2)). If, therefore, as often happens in some areas, the 
inquirer has only a short “ fag-end "’ lease there is an end of the 
matter, and no further questions need be asked. 


It is important to note that the council “ shall satisfy them- 
selves * about the interest before they approve the application 
(1949 Act, s. 20 (3)). If a report on the proposal is to be sub- 
mitted to one of the council’s standing committees, or to a special 
sub-committee, which will then make a recommendation to the 
council, the best plan will probably be for the title to be investi- 
gated as soon as it is known that a favourable report is being 
put up to the committee, so that the position is clearly established 
before formal approval is given. The Acts make no provision 
for the cost of investigating title to be borne by the applicant, 
and indeed it seems to be the Minister's intention that this work 
should be done by the local authority's legal staff gratuitously as 
part of “ Operation Rescue.” 


2. Work which will qualify. There is a widespread impression 
among lay people that these grants are for repairs, but normally 
this is not so. Repair work can qualify for a grant only when it 
is incidental to or connected with the work of improvement or 
conversion (1949 Act, s.36 (2)) ; for example, redecoration of a 
room in which structural work has been done as part of a scheme 
of modernization. Furthermore, where a building put up for 
for some other purpose is converted into a house or flats, all work 
of repair and decoration can qualify for grant. 

It should be made clear to the inquirer at the start that local 
authorities have complete discretion to approve or refuse an 
application as they think fit, but generally speaking the following 
types of work are within the scheme : 

(1) Converting a large house into self-contained flats ; 

(2) Converting any other building into a house or self-contained 
flats ; 

(3) Providing a bathroom or an indoor water closet where 
none exists at present ; 

(4) Providing an indoor water supply, gas, or electricity ; 

(5) Installing a hot water system or standard kitchen equip- 
ment, e.g., sink, draining-board ; also a well-ventilated larder 
and storage cupboards ; 

(6) Providing a damp-proof course where it is the only effective 
remedy against rising damp ; 

(7) Providing new ground floors where the existing floors are 
unsatisfactory ; 

(8) Making new windows to improve lighting and ventilation ; 

(9) Adding an extra room where it is necessary to provide 
adequate living space. 

In short, any work needed to secure the modernization of 
structurally sound houses which lack up-to-date amenities can 
rank for grant. 
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When an applicant asks for a grant for repairs (and the writer 
has had many such requests) it may be as well to draw his atten- 
tion to the local authority's powers under s. 4 of the Act of 1949 
to make a loan to help him do essential repairs. The Minister 
has asked all local authorities to do everything in their power to 
prevent old premises from decaying so that they finally become 
unfit for human habitation, and under s. 4 they have power to 
lend money for, inter alia, “ altering, enlarging, repairing and 
improving houses.” The only snag in this is that the house is 
probably mortgaged already, and very few local authorities will be 
prepared to lend on second mortgage, especially where the charge 
in favour of the first mortgagee is a heavy one. Admittedly, there 
is nothing in the Act to say that local authorities may lend only on 
first mortgage, but a second mortgage is a precarious form of 
security since the first mortgagee may foreclose or exercise his 
power of sale withcut consulting the second mortgagee, and the 
latter may be compelled to redeem him or lose his security. All 
the same, nothing is lost by mentioning the loan scheme at this 
stage of the interview. 

With regard to items (1) and (2) above, it is understood the 
Ministry have advised local authorities not to make grants where 
the house is in multiple occupation unless each flat can be made 
completely separate and self-contained. This is excellent acvice, 
but in many districts there are numerous multi-storeyed tenement 
houses which it is physically impossible to convert into self- 
contained flats, and as a result many applicants have been turned 
away. However, the Practice Notes issued with Ministry 
circular 4/51, in which this rule was first laid down, have now been 
cancelled by circular 55/54 (Appendix IV, para. 15) and it is 
believed at the time of writing that the Ministry are reconsidering 
this point in the light of experience gained since 1949. It is to 
be hoped that the forthcoming “ Handbook on Improvements 
and Conversions” will contain some clear guidance on this 
point. 

3. The “ specified requirements.”” Having made sure that the 
applicant’s proposal is within the scheme, the next point to 
deal with is whether he can satisfy the tests laid down by the 
Ministry under s. 20 (3) (5) of the Act of 1949. The revised 
“ specified requirements ” contained in circular 36/54 are that 
the dwelling must, after improvement or conversion : 

(1) Be in a good state of repair and substantially free from 
damp ; 

(2) Have each room properly lighted and ventilated ; 

(3) Have an adequate supply of wholesome water laid on 
inside the dwelling ; 

(4) Be provided with efficient and adequate means of supplying 
hot water for domestic purposes ; 

(5) Have an internal or otherwise readily accessible water 
closet ; 

(6) Have a fixed bath (or shower) preferably in a separate 
room ; 

(7) Be provided with a sink or sinks and with suitable arrange- 
ments for the disposal of waste water ; 

(8) Have a proper drainage system ; 

(9) Be provided in each room with adequate points for gas or 
electric lighting (where reasonably available) ; 

(10) Be provided with adequate facilities for heating ; 

(11) Have satisfactory facilities for storing, preparing and 
cooking food ; 

(12) Have proper provision for the storage of fuel (where 
required). 

These requirements have statutory force (cp. Blackpool Cor- 
poration Vv. Locker (1948) 1 All E.R. 85; 112 J.P. 130) and the 
council must be satisfied that the house will conform with them ; 
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if it falls short, even in one particular, the council must seek a 
dispensation from the Ministry under the proviso to s. 20 (3). 
General guidance from the Ministry does not have statutory 
force, and from a legal point of view can be disregarded, but it is 
unwise to do so since under s. 25 of the Act of 1949 the Minister 
may pay three-quarters of the grant out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

4. The conditions. There are several conditions which must be 
ibserved for 20 years after the date on which the dwelling 
becomes fit for occupation on compietion of the work ; but if the 
dwelling is not likely to provide satisfactory accommodation for 
20 years the council may order that the conditions be observed 
for a shorter period, not being less than 15 years (1949 Act, 
s. 23: 1954 Act, s. 16 (3)). 


By this stage of the interview it will be clear whether the 
applicant intends to improve the house he occupies or produce 
new dwellings by means of conversion, and if the latter this is the 
time to mention that the council will probably fix the rents. This 
‘ften comes as a shock to people who foresee a rich harvest in 
letting furnished flats and rooms in grant-aided premises. Some- 
umes the “ strings ” attached to this municipal open-handedness 
have been anticipated and the applicant is keenly interested in 
discussing what rents will be fixed. It is only fair to point out 
to him (what he will soon discover for himself anyhow) that by 
s. 35 of the Act of 1954 premises built after August 30 or pro- 
duced after that date by conversion are outside the Rent Acts 
altogether ; and in many conversion jobs it will pay the owner 
handsomely to do the work at his own cost and charge what rent 
he can get. 

Assuming that he still wants a grant, the position since 
August 30 appears to be that the local authority must fix the rent 
in all cases except : 

(a) Where the premises are outside the Rent Acts altogether 
(1954 Act, s. 37 (1)); and 


(6) Where the standard rent has been fixed by the tribunal 
under s. | of the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 1949 
(s. 37 (4)). 

In case (a) it seems that the owner is limited by s. 23 of the 
Act of 1949 to the rent at which the premises were last let plus 
eight per cent. of his share of the cost of the work ; but if the 
premises were never let before as a separate entity and are outside 
the Rent Acts there seems to be no control over the rent at all. 
In case (b) he can add to the “ tribunal-rent ” eight per cent. of his 
share of the cost; and the tenant cannot apply to the county 
court to have the increase suspended on the ground that the 
expenditure was unnecessary (1954 Act, s. 37 (7)) 


Once the council have fixed the rent under s. 37 (1) that figure 
becomes the standard rent for the future, as from the date on 
which the council certify the satisfactory completion of the work 
or the date on which the Rent Acts apply, whichever is the later. 
The interesting thing about this section is that the Acts are to 
apply as if the standard rent had been fixed by a letting from the 
date just mentioned at a rent equal to that fixed by the council, 
and on any terms or conditions specified in the application for a 
grant, but on no other terms or conditons. Thus there will 
spring up an altogether new category of Rent Act lettings ; 
not one where the rent and conditions decided by the pre-1939 
activities of the parties have been frozen, nor one where the 
tribunal have intervened in post-1939 activities, but a class where 
a rent fixed by the local authority's valuer has been clamped on to 
the applicant's “ terms and conditions " to form an integral and 
immutable fetter on the dwelling; immutable because there 
seems to be nothing in the Act to free the dwelling from this new 
kind of control when the conditions imposed on making the 
grant lapse. Moreover, if the words “ on no other terms or 
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conditions " mean anything the result seems to be that if the 
owner grants a lease containing the usual tenant's covenants 
these will be unenforceable unless they were originally “* specified 
in the application” for a grant; or can the owner annex his 
proposed lease to the application ? 


Many people will be dismayed at the prospect of local 
authority valuers usurping the functions of the county court and 
the rent tribunal ; but the Act is quite clear on this (s. 37 (2)). 
And the valuers themselves may be none too happy when asked to 
fix rents for identical flats in adjacent houses, where flat A has 
never been let before and has a fair market rental of say £150 
having regard to age, character, condition and cost (s. 16 (6)) : 
while flat B has hitherto been let for 10s. 3d. a week. 


This is also the time to point out that if the premises are 
already occupied the applicant will have to come to an arrange- 
ment with the tenant. No tenant who does not want the im- 
provements and does not want to pay for them is going to allow 
the landlord’s workmen to come in: and an implied right of 
entry to do repairs can hardly extend to improvements. 


Once the grant is made the dwelling must be let or kept avail- 
able for letting at the fixed rent except when occupied by the 
applicant or a member of his family or a person to whom it has 
passed on his death (1954 Act, s. 16 (7), amending the Act of 
1949, s. 23 (1) (b)). In addition s. 37 (5) of the Act of 1954 pro- 
vides that the conditions shall be deemed to be observed so long 
as the dwelling is let on a controlled tenancy or kept available 
for being so let. 

There are a few other conditions that must be observed and 
they should now be brought to the applicant's attention. They 
are : 

(a) The premises must be used only as a private dwelling- 
house unless the council give a written consent to some other 
use ; 

(5) All reasonable steps must be taken to keep the premises fit 
for human habitation ; 

(c) The owner must on request certify that the conditions are 
being complied with and if the premises are let the tenant must, 
on being required in writing by the owner, give him such informa- 
tion as he may reasonably require for the purpose ; 

(d) No premium may be charged on any letting, no matter 
how long the lease or how low the rent 


These conditions are deemed to be part of the terms of any 
lease or tenancy of the dwelling and are enforceable accordingly 
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(1949 Act, s. 23 (1)). Moreover, they must be registered as local - 
land charges (s. 23 (5)) so that any purchaser will have “* deemed ™ 
notice of them under the Law of Property Act, 1925, s. 198. 


5. Repayment of grant. The grant becomes repayable in two 
instances : 

(a) Where there is a breach of one or more of the foregoing 
conditions some of the grant must be repaid on demand. The 
amount is proportionate to the unexpired part of the 20-year 
period, e.g., if a grant of £400 has been made and there is a breach 
after five years, £300 must be repaid plus compound interest on 
that sum at five per cent. from the date of the grant (S.I. 1087/52). 
Owing to this provision about interest the actual sum to be paid 
back will usually approximate to the amount of the original 
grant—a point not often realized. 

The person who has to pay back is “ the owner for the time 
being ™ (1949 Act, s. 23 (2) (a)), i.e., at the time the local authority 
demand it. Thus, if a purchaser lives in the house he becomes 
liable to repay, though in practice, as he will have had notice of 
the liability, he will presumably have required a corresponding 
reduction in the purchase price. On repayment the conditions 
cease to have effect (1949 Act, s. 23 (3)). 

(6) Under s. 24 of the 1949 Act an owner can buy his release 
from the conditions by paying to the local authority the same 
amount that he would_-have had to pay on breach of a condition 
“ if the local authority so agree.” If the local authority do not 
agree it seems that the owner need only break one of the con- 
ditions, and they will be more or less compelled to demand 
repayment. 


There are further provisions in s. 23 dealing with the situation 
where a breach can be remedied and giving the county court 
power (regardless of the amount due) to order repayment or 
grant an injunction restraining a breach or apprehended breach 
of any condition. 


Conclusion 


The Minister has asked all housing authorities to “* do every- 
thing they can to encourage property owners to apply for these 
grants.” The officers concerned will doubtless draw the atten- 
tion of owners to the fact that there is no means test, and that the 
fees of architects or surveyors can be included in their estimates 
and so rank for grant. Lists of those prepared to work the 
scheme have already been sent out. There would seem to be a 
fine future for this plan to make several dwellings grow where 
only one grew before. “PATRICIA WESTWOOD.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


LOWESTOFT ACCOUNTS, 1953 54 

The cost of coast defence and of the repairing of damage done by 
the sea is at this time of year prominent in the thoughts of many local 
authorities, among whom Lowestoft is obviously numbered. We were 
interested, therefore, to see from the abstract of accounts prepared 
by Mr. J. Aspinall, C.A., Lowestoft borough treasurer, that during the 
year expenditure in the town on repairs to corporation property, 
emergency works and services necessitated as a result of the East 
Coast floods totalled £35,000, that expenditure on coast protection 
was £17,800 and that the rate charge amounted to Is. 6¢. In com- 
menting on the generally satisfactory result of the year’s working, which 
realized a surplus of £10,200, Mr. Aspinall warns that a settlement 
has still to be reached with the Ministry of Housing and Loca! Govern- 
ment regarding the cost of reinstatement after the floods and that a 
portion of the cost now held in suspense will ultimately fall upon the 
council. 

The treasurer further comments that having regard to the amount of 
direct labour work of a capital nature which is undertaken in respect of 
housing and coast protection the working balance account of £70,000 
is barely adequate. The general rate fund surplus at March 31 was 


£50,000, and total expenditure on general rate fund account £321,000. 

A penny rate produced £1,130 and the rate for the year was 24s. Od., 
of which the greater part was required to meet the precept of the East 
Suffolk county council. In 1954/55 the county precept accounted for 
two-thirds of the total rate and the rise in county requirements has 
been the factor responsible for rate rises in recent years. 

At March 31 the council was responsible for 1,412 permanent and 
250 temporary houses. Net rents of three-bedroomed houses built 
under the 1946 Act average 20s. 6d., under the 1924 Act (non-pariour 
type) 15s. 10d., and under the 1919 Act (parlour) 18s. 10d. Rateable 
values are respectively £20, £11, and £13. It was necessary to make an 
additional rate contribution of £2,300 to balance the housing revenue 
account and the rate charge for housing was Is. Sd. 

The transport undertaking showed a surplus on the year’s working 
of £2,300, bringing the accumulated deficit down to £4,600. 

Capital expenditure during the year was incurred mainly for housing 
and amounted to a little over £200,000. Loan debt at March 31 
totalled £1,661,000, of which £1,425,000 was in respect of housing. 
Average rate of interest charged to borrowing accounts by the con- 
solidated loans fund was 3°4 per cent. 
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CUMBERLAND FINANCES, 1953/54 

The border county of Cumberland has a large area—it covers 
967,000 acres—but its population of 216,000 is relatively small. The 
additional costs which fall upon a sparsely populated county are, 
however, met to a large extent by the considerable exchequer equali- 
zation grant received, equivalent to a 13s. 4d. rate. In fact, two-thirds 
of the total county expenditure of £3,937,000 was met by government 
grants of one kind or another, the call on the ratepayers being less than 
one-quarter of the total expenditure. 

Rateable value per head of population at April 1, 1954, was £5 4s. Sd., 
and a penny rate produced £4,430. The county precept at 19s. Id. in 
the £ showed an increase of 2s. 6d. compared with the previous year. 

In their preface to the review of the accounts Councillor F. Gaskarth, 
chairman of the finance committee, and County Treasurer Mr. John 
Watson, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., set out the reasons causing the trans- 
formation of a small estimated deficit on the year of £460 into an actual 
surplus of some £76,000. One of the major factors was the receipt of 
balances of some £28,000 accrued from rating authorities on the ascer- 
tainment of the produce of rate precepts for the previous year. It is 
undoubtedly the practice of many district councils to under-estimate 
persistently their penny rate products and although we may understand 
the reasons for this practice we cannot approve them : in some counties 
it has been necessary to remind the district of the desirability and, 
indeed, necessity of an estimate framed as accurately as possible. 
Doubtless the Cumberland finance committee have given attention to 
the reasons applying in their county. 

With the addition of the £76,000 surplus, total revenue balances at 
the end of the year amounted to £447,000. Mr. Watson and his chair- 
man, although noting that most of this sum is tied up in plant and 
stocks, or represents an excess of debtors over creditors, do point out 
nevertheless that the general financial position of the county council 
has been strengthened and that the prospects of limiting rate require- 
ments for 1955/56 are improved. 

Debts owing to the county council at March 31 last, totalled £443,000, 
and the greater proportion of this amount was probably due from 
government departments : the figures emphasize once more that it is 
necessary to take larger sums from ratepayers than would be the case 
if a higher proportion of grant payments was made in the year in which 
the relevant expenditure is incurred. 

Net loan debt at March 31, 1954, was in respect of the following 
services 


£ 
1,834,000 
232,000 
300,000 


Education 
Police 
Other Services 
£2,366,000 
Average rate of interest paid was 3°52 per cent. The average rate 
earned on the £1,056,000 of superannuation fund investments was 
326 per cent 
An ipteresting table is given, showing county precepts and penny 
rate products from 1889-90 onwards. It reveals rather astonishingly 
that the present penny rate product is only two-thirds of the figure of 
£6,700 applicable to 1889-90. Legislative changes have been of vital 
importance during the period covered and the figures lend interest to 
the discussions now proceeding about the re-rating of agricultural and 
industrial hereditaments 


AN EXCELLENT STAFF MAGAZINE 


From time to time we are sent copies of the journals of loca! author- 
ity staff associations, and one of the best we have seen is Revelry, 
the publication of the Berks. County Officers Guild. Written through- 
out in a light, entertaining manner, by present and former members 
of the staff, it pokes fun at everyone. One of the items we enjoyed 
most was a playlet entitled Local Government in Action—which anyone 
making a serious study of local government through the text-book 
approach would do well to read. Published at Is., it is obtainable 
from Shire Hall, Reading, and profits from its sale go to the Benevolent 
and Orphan Fund of N.A.L.G.O 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE AND 
NATIONAL ASSISTANCE BOARD 


On and after February 28, 1955, the address of that part of the 
Office of the Solicitor to the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance and to the Nationa! Assistance Board will be 

Thames House South, Millbank, London, S.W.1 
\BBey 1200. Telegrams : Natance, Sowest, London 


Telephone 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE RETIREMENT PENSIONS 
REASONS FOR RETIRING OR CONTINUING AT WORK 


The National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women, whose first report we have mentioned several times, 
has felt the need for more information about the reasons which lead 
people to retire or to stay at work, in order to provide a pointer to 
some of the ways in which the employment of older men and women 
might be promoted, and the Ministry of National Insurance was 
particularly interested to see how the conditions for the retirement 
pension might be affecting the ages at which people give up work. 
Accordingly the Minister instituted an inquiry on a sample basis to 
see what information on these points could be obtained. The report 
on the inquiry was published recently. It was arranged that the 
inquiry should cover every man and every woman insured in their 
own right, to whom in the four weeks ended October 11, 1953, the 
909 local offices sent a notice of award of retirement pension or a 
notice saying that the right to pension was established subject to 
later retirement. Some 28,900 persons came into this field. The 
information asked for covered personal reasons for retiring or for 
staying at work and other revelant factors. There were 12,009 men 
reaching the minimum pensionable age of 65 ; of these 4,834 took their 
retirement pension and 7,175 continued at work ; thus the propor- 
tion was four to six. One quarter of the men taking their pensions 
fell into the category of chronic sick. More than a quarter gave ill 
health or the heaviness or strain of work as the reason and more 
than a quarter said they were retired by their employers or discharged. 
More than eight out of ten of these men said they had to leave because 
of an age limit. Three out of four said they wanted to stay at work 
but under one in twenty said he would have stayed on only if he 
could have worked part-time. 

Nearly half the men who stayed on at work said they did so for 
financial reasons and one in four gave fitness for work as a reason, 
Men who retired within the next five years after age 65 numbered 
4,798 and employer's action was given as the reason by relatively 
fewer men than among those aged 65. 21°5 per cent. of all men 
taking retirement pensions at age 70 were still working. About three 
out of four of the men age 65 and nine out of ten of the men going 
at later ages said they had wanted to stay on and for the most part, 
they would have accepted a variation in either their work or its 
conditions. 

A separate section of the report deals with the position of women. 
About one woman in seven taking retirement pension at age 60 was 
among those classed as chronic sick ; a further three out of ten gave 
ill health as their reason and about one in twenty-five said their work was 
too heavy a strain. As with men, over 70 per cent. of the women 
staying on said ill health was the thing most likely to make them 
leave work. 

The report is supplemented by numerous tables, appendices, and 
charts which contain information which should be most useful in 
providing information on which to stimulate the employment of 
large numbers of older men and women in accordance with the 
policy recommended by the National Advisory Committee and 
accepted by the Government 


FIREWORKS 

The Home Office has written to East Ham council stating that the 
Secretary of State has given careful consideration to the suggestion that 
the council should make a byelaw to control the sale of fireworks. A 
byelaw, however, on the lines suggested would be beyond the proper 
scope of s. 249 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 

The council had asked whether the Secretary of State would be 
prepared to confirm a Good Rule and Government byelaw confining 
the sale of fireworks to a period of seven days before and including 
November 5 each year with exceptions for special functions and 
displays, or if such byelaw would be witra vires and unreasonable, to 
introduce legislation accordingly at a convenient time, together with 
an amendment of the Explosives Act, 1875, raising the age under which 
mixed explosives may be sold to children from 13 to 15 years, so as to 
accord with the school-leaving age. 

The reply stated that the Secretary of State sympathized with those 
who were distressed by the discharge of fireworks, but would not feel 
justified in proposing the introduction of further legislation in con- 
nexion with the matter. The council's suggestion that the age under 
which gunpowder might not be sold to children should be raised from 
13 to 15 years had been noted, but the Secretary of State could not hold 
out any hope of early legislation to amend the Explosives Act, 1875. 

The council has decided to approach the Association of Municipal 
Corporations with a request that representations be made for a review 
of existing legislation with a view to: (1) Confining the sale of fire- 
works to a period of seven days before and including November 5 each 
year (with suitable exceptions for special functions or displays) and 
(2) Raising the age under which mixed explosives may not be sold to 
children from 13 to 15 years so as to accord with the school-leaving age 
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SERVICES FOR THE AGED IN OSLO 

Problems are arising from the increase in the older age groups in 
Norway as in this country and in Oslo special attention has been 
given to the co-ordination of hospital and home services. A geriatric 
department has been esteblished which, with the help of social 
workers, has made it = ¢ for home care to be provided for many 
old people instead of admission to hospital. The need for further 
accommodation has, however, been established and it is contem- 
plated that some of this will be provided in private nursing homes 
supported by the local authority. Applications for residential care 
or hospital treatment are being dealt with through one registration 
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centre replacing the separaic admission centres which formerly 
existed at the hospital and with the local authority. Health and 
welfare centres are available ‘o provide services for those who can 
continue to live in their own homes. These were started by the 


National Tuberculosis and Public Health Association in collabo- 
ration with the Norwegian Women’s Public Health Association 
and it is owing to the decrease in the incidence of tuberculosis that 
the associations have now decided to extend them to the aged. There 
are at present three centres in Oslo, which provide the kind of services 
such as hot meals, clubs and chiropody and visiting which in this 
country are organized by voluntary old people’s welfare committees. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sin, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES 

I have read the article appearing in the issue of December 11, 1954, 
(and also an article entitled “ Secrecy in Committee,” which appeared 
in The Times of December 13), and would like to comment upon that 
part of it which deals with more publicity for the press. 

If there are authorities who merely adopt the expedient of “ going 
into committee,” without the resolution necessary under the Local 
Government (Admission of the Press to Meetings) Act, 1908, such a 
procedure is clearly ultra vires, and the press have their remedy in 
refusing to leave the meeting. 

A much more important point, however, is that relating to comment 
in advance upon matters requiring final decision by the authority. 
This is a matter the press have urged in this county from tire to time, 
and one the council have rigidly refused to permit. 

The reasons are not those set out in the last paragraph of your article: 
as a matter of fact, I have never heard these reasons put forward before. 
The reason is that such comment cannot possibly be any idea whatever 
of public opinion. 

It can be only the opinion of an editor or possibly a reporter 

Yours faithfully, 
P. A. SELBORNE STRINGER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
County Hall, 
Trowbridge. 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


Dear Sin, 


As a newspaper reporter for 40 years in Newbury and for the last 
eight years a borough councillor and now a J.P. too, | was much 
interested in the article headed “ Reports from Commitices " in your 
issue of December 1! ; in particular the part dealing with public 
relations. 

Based on my experience | would advocate the press being admitted 
to that part of the business of committees for which they have delegated 
powers (which, incidentally should be taken first to meet the convenience 
of the press) for the reason that arguments for and against could then 
be made public, whereas no discussion resulting in a resolution can 
take place, but only observations made, when the report relating to 
— is merely submitted to the full council for information. 

eel it would not be a good plan for an editor or leader writer to 
“run the town” by attempting to shape or influence public opinion 
which may run contrary to the views of councillors who, as elected 
representatives, should have sufficient gumption to decide matters for 
themselves. A one-man comment would savour of dictatorship ; even 
editors may not be competent to judge fairly and write without bias. 

At the same time I do value very highly public opinion and if com- 
mittee reports with recommendations could be published in a news- 
paper say 10 days ahead of a council meeting, readers would then have 
the unity (comments being permitted) to state their views in the 
next issue of the paper, and such views might, at any rate, be helpful 
to councillors in doubt as to what line to take. 

I have frequently tried to encourage the public to take greater interest 
in local government affairs, and when, at the conclusion of a most 
successful Newbury Civic Week in 1948, I proposed that as a means of 
getting into closer contact with the public, my council at the close of 
each council meeting, should invite questions from the public gallery 


for about 15 minutes and committee chairmen should give answers, 
such a revolutionary idea was laughed at, but I stil! think that it was 
a sound and sensible suggestion. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. E. WILLIS 
7, Queen's Road, 
Newbury, Berks. 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1936—NUISANCE—NOISY ANIMALS 
With reference to P.P. 7 at 118 J.P.N. 675 my council has twice taken 
ings under s. 92 (1) (6) Public Health Act, 1936, in relation to 
a nuisance arising from the howling of greyhounds. The greyhounds 
were regarded as being animals kept in such a manner as to be prejudi- 
cial to health, and a nuisance, and Lumiley, 12th edn., p. 2505 states “ it 
is sufficient if the nuisance is one which interferes with personal com- 
fort ” (per Stephen, J., in Bishop Auckland L.B. v. Bishop Auckland Iron 
Co. (1882) 47 J.P. 389). It was not difficult to obtain medical evidence 
that the howling of greyhounds, which keeps people awake at nights, 
must be prejudicial to health. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. STACE MACEY, 
Clerk to the Council, M/B. 
Shaftesbury Rural District Council, 
Council Offices, 
Bimport, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
(We infer that the proceedings mentioned were before the magis- 
trates. We remain of the opinion that the Divisional Court would be 
likely to decide otherwise.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


Dear Sir, 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND THE AGED 

With reference tothe article at 118 J.P.N.781, the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee (not “ Association ™) ‘welcomes the increasing 
co-operation between local authorities and the county and local 
old people’s welfare committees which now exist throughout the 
country. Whilst close contact and co-operation between these 
statutory and voluntary organizations is of paramount importance, 
formal co-ordination by the local authority is not necessary if the 
excellent suggestions in circular 11/50 are acted upon. It was then 
emphasized that there “ should be close and continuous collaboration 
between all the statutory and voluntary agencies ” working for the 
welfare of old people. 

As to the help which could be given by voluntary organizations, 
such as was suggested in circular 11/50, this is just as important today 
as five years ago, but it is surely wrong that a “ bed-ridden, arthritic 
widow ™ living in one room by herself should have “no prospect 
of a place in a hostel or a bed in a hospital.” Unfortunately, however, 
such cases do exist, but I hope it will not be long before this blot on 
the National Health Service is removed. 

As to chiropody, my committee has pressed that this should be 
provided by local health authorities, but up to the present the Minister 
has not been able to agree to this additional charge on the National 
Health Service. It is to be hoped, however, that the pioneering work 
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done in Scotland in this matter will soon be copied in England and 
Wales. In the meantime much useful work is being done by local 
old people’s welfare committees in subsidizing chiropody schemes, 
sometimes with grants from the local authorities. 

As to “ Meals on Wheels ” which are being provided largely, but 
not entirely, by the W.V.S., British Restaurants have been used con- 
siderably for the cooking of the meals, but the closing of so many of 
the restaurants, particularly in London, has made it more difficult to 
operate the service and I am sorry that more local education authorities 
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have not agreed to allow their school canteens to be used, as was 

authorized by the Minister of Education following representations by 

my predecessor, Sir F. Messer, M.P. Even then, however, the canteen 

kitchen is not usually available in the school holidays. 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MOSS, 
Chairman. 
The National Old People’s Welfare Committees, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. John Gwilym Jones has been appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
to be registrar of Wrexham, Denbigh and Ruthin, Holywell, Mold 
and Rhy! county courts, and district registrar in the district registries 
of the High Court of Justice in Wrexham and Rhyl. Mr. Gwilym 
Jones took up his duties on January 1, and succeeded Mr. E. Louis 
Jones, who retired on December 31. 

Mr. W. E. Wyn Lioyd, deputy clerk of Hunstanton urban district 
council, Norfolk, has been appointed town clerk of Brecon, Breck- 
nockshire. 

Mr. R. J. Bardin has been appointed the first full-time clerk of 
Ampthill urban district council, Bedfordshire. 


Mr. J. V. Rowley has been appointed general manager of Bracknell, 
Berks., new town development corporation, in succession to Captain 
T. M. Brownrigg, who has taken up another appointment. 

Mr. Walden Murrell! Bennett, has been appointed deputy town clerk 
of Yeovil borough, Somerset, commencing duty on February 28. 
Mr. Bennett,B.A.(Oxon.),who was admitted in 1948, is at present engaged 
by the Corby, Northants., development corporation as the legal! officer. 
He was senior assistant solicitor with Hornchurch, Essex, urban 
district council from 1948 to 1951 and senior solicitor with Watford, 
Herts., corporation for nine months during 1951. 

Mr. D. R. Grimes has been appointed deputy town clerk for Epsom 
and Ewell, Surrey. 

Mr. Stanley W. R. Christmas, assistant solicitor to Ilford borough, 
Essex, has been appointed second assistant solicitor in the town clerk’s 
department of the county borough of South Shields, consequent to 
the resignation of Mr. Geoffrey Hockin, B.A. (Wales) who has been 
appointed assistant solicitor to Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, borough 
council. 

Chief Inspector R. B. Hagger, of Essex police headquarters, 
Chelmsford, has been promoted to superintendent. 

Mr. David Irwin Morgan, LL.B., has been appointed assistant 
solicitor in the town clerk's department of Middlesbrough county 
borough, and will take up his duties on January 17. He was articled 
to Mr. J. M. Day, LL.B., town clerk of West Bromwich, and was 
admitted on June 10, 1952. Mr. Morgan, whose home is at West 
Bromwich, completed his National Service after passing the Law 
Society’s Final Examination and this will be his first appointment in 
the local government service after qualifying. His predecessor, Mr. 
P. H. Gravenal!, commenced his new duties as prosecuting solicitor 
with the city of Birmingham on January 3. 

Superintendent Edwin Peter Blake White, at present superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Police, No. 4 District, and staff officer to the 
Commander, has been appointed assistant chief constable of Bucking- 
hamshire in succession to Mr. Kenneth Steele, whose recent appoint- 
ment as chief constable of Somerset was reported at 118 J.P.N. 822. 

Chief Inspector J. W. Huriston has been appointed head of Stafford- 
shire county police traffic division in succession to the late Superin- 
tendent W. R. Burton. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 

Mr. David Joy Beattie, town clerk of Penzance, Cornwall, has 
resigned his post owing to ill-health, Mr. Beattie was admitted in 
October, 1932. 

Mr. Ernest Owen Reid, who has been town clerk of Banbury, Oxon., 
since 1932, is retiring at the end of June. Admitted in June, 1930, 
Mr. Reid was formerly in the service of Coventry corporation, for 
which he became assistant solicitor in 1930. He was appointed clerk 
of the peace at Banbury in 1945. 

Mr. B. Stephenson Stanton, town clerk of Ruthin, Denbighshire, 
since 1951, has resigned to become clerk and chief financial! officer to 
Glendale rural district council, Northumberland, his native county. 
He was formerly clerk and chief financial officer to Builth Wells 
urban district council. 


Mr. G. S. Scarlett, clerk to Depwade, Norfolk rural district council, 
is retiring on March 31. Mr. Scarlett has given 46 years’ service to 
the council. He will be succeeded by Mr. W. J. Furnell, deputy clerk 


since 1946, 
OBITUARY 

Mr. Justice John Andrew Hope, D.S.O., M.C., V.D., a Justice of 
Appeal of the Court of Appeal, Canada, had died at the age of 64. 
In 1929, he took silk, and in 1933 was appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, High Court Division, Ontario. Twelve years later, 
Mr. Hope was made a Justice of Appeal of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. William Stephen Hughes, a former chief constable of Lincoln, 
has died at the age of 75. 


REVIEWS 


Oke’s Magisterial Formulist. Supplementary Volume I. 2nd 
Cumulative Noter-Up. By J. P. Wilson, solicitor, clerk to the 
Sunderland justices. London : Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd., 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. Prices : ry Volume and 
Noter-Up only 32s. 6d., by post Is. extra. Complete work 
£5 10s. net. 

The fourteenth edition of Oke was published three years ago. 
Since then a number of statutes have been passed, including the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. This Act, with the Magistrates’ Courts 
Rules, has made some changes in practice and procedure, and the 
Magistrates’ Courts (Forms) Rules have prescribed a new set of forms 
for use in the magistrates’ courts. So much new material could not be 
included in a cumulative noter-up of such a size as to permit its 
insertion in the pocket of the main work, and therefore a supplemental 
volume, well bound and produced and containing an index has been 
issued, together with a cumulative noter-up for insertion in the pocket. 

The first part of the supplemental volume contains the forms 
prescribed by the Rules of 1952, and the second part, forms relating 
to legislation between June, 1951, and June, 1954. The noter-up 
links the supplemental volume with the main work, and in his preface 
to the noter-up Mr. Wilson states exactly how users can make the best 
use of the work, without experiencing any difficulty. 

Under Mr. Wilson's able editorship, Oke continues to be a reliable 
guide to all those who may be concerned in drawing up al! kinds of 
forms relating to the work of magistrates’ courts. Clerks and their 
office staffs have it in constant use, and when some unusual situation 
arises and an unfamiliar form is required it proves its value. The 
practice of stating maximum penalties in respect of offences at the foot 
of the forms must be generally appreciated. 


Straws in My Wig. By Richard Roe. London: Solicitors’ Journal. 
Price 12s. net. 

For many years the Solicitors’ Journal has printed articles in a light 
vein over the signature of the present author. A selection from them 
with illustrations by Robin Hardy will be generally welcome, and 
will make an admirable present. There are shrewd remarks, as 
for example that, if ever corporal punishment resumes its place in 
English criminal justice, it wili be because somebody has tortured a 
dog or cat. We like the suggestion that persons, who claim to affirm 
on the ground of possessing no belief in anything, might do so by the 
London School of Economics. 

One of the papers here reprinted is called the Law for Entertain- 
ment, but this title might be applied to the whole book. It is the 
sort of book that tempts a reviewer to use a column or two, by picking 
out amusing passages. This would be very easy, but it is more fair 
to the learned author and his publishers to advise the reader to 
obtain a copy of the book, as a present for some friend who is 
capable of understanding legal humour, and might not otherwise come 
across this illustration of its quality, but to make sure that he reads 
the book himself before he paris with it. 
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Motor Claims Cases. Third E-dition. By Leonard Bingham. Butterworth 
& Co. (Publishers) Lid. Price 55s. net. 

We reviewed the second edition of this book at 115 J.P.N. 283. The 
new edition occupies 630 pages against the 611 of its predecessor, and 
the fact that the increase in s'7c is not greater is due to the fact that the 
text of certain regulations anJ rules, which are readily available else- 
where, has been omitted. Also cases on costs in shipping cases have 
been omitted and cases dealing with legal aid have been reduced to a 
minimum. Incidentally, it is stated that the text of the Pedestrian 
Crossing Regulations has been omitted. What have been omitted are 
the last regulation and the schedules 

The number of chapters is increased from six to fourteen. The very 
long chapter on negligence has been divided into four chapters, and 
that on damages into three. There is a separate chapter on the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act, and others on Arbitration and Conversion. 

We cannot usefully add to what we said in 1951 about this very helpful 
book. We fear that in spite of the author's efforts to save reference by his 
readers to law reports some of the distinctions which have been drawn 
are so fine that such reference will be inevitable in borderline cases. 


LED BY THE 


It was Dogberry, the prototype of all the comic constables of 
fiction, who invented the phrase ““ Comparisons are odorous ” 
had he been a railway-policeman the solecism would aptly have 
described a simple and infallible method of distinguishing, in 
pitch darkness, between one London terminus and another. 
The olfactory apparatus of a human being is notoriously less 
acute than that of many animals ; yet the associations evoked by 
certain smells are frequently more vivid than those called up by 
our other senses—the scents of wood-smoke, of new-mown hay, 
of pinewoods ; the fragrance of old brandy and cigars ; the 
whiff of garlic that distinguishes Italian cooking, of iodoform 
that calls to mind the hospital-ward, of worn leather that recalls 
the library where we spent our student days. Nobody who 
knows his London could possibly mistake the smell of Liverpool 
Street Station, say, for that of King’s Cross, or the pervading 
odour of the Waterloo and City Railway from that which clings 
about the main stations on the Central Line 


Provincial and foreign cities, too, have their characteristic 
scents. Winchester smells differently from Burton-on-Trent ; 
Cambridge is distinguishable, through the nose, from Oxford. 
Certain seaside resorts, which shall be nameless, exhale the 
combined odours of mud, whelks, vinegar and tar, and some- 
times, in the season, assail the nostrils with a compound of 
ozone and fish-and-chips in varying proportions. Florence 
gives off sweet airs of ancient stone and incense ; the Venetian 
canals have a rich effluvium (especially in summer) that is quite 
unmistakable. The centre of Paris is permeated by emanations 
from the Métro, and nobody who has travelled on its antiquated 
trains will have any difficulty in conjuring up, in imagination, the 
redolent associations of the junctions of Pigalle, Chatelet or 
Sévres-Babylone. 

Gallic logic and discrimination are justly admired, and the 
French have long been the accepted arbiters in matters of fashion 
and bon godt. Few, therefore, will have been surprised to read a 
recent despatch in the News Chronicle, from its Paris corres- 
pondent, announcing an innovation which demonstrates once 
more how neatly Frenchmen can succeed in combining 
functionalism with elegance and frugality with art. New dis- 
infectants have been devised for the cleansing of stations and 
trains ; but the purifying liquids are to be blended with perfumes, 
and each line on the Métro is to have its own distinctive scent. 
Travellers need no longer stand bunched in narrow corridors, 


VOL. 


But the book will at least tell the reader where he must look. It is 
rather a terrifying thought that the table of cases occupies just over 29 
pages and includes, at a rough calculation, between |,900 and 2,000 
cases. It does seem at times that some of them add to the confusion on, 
rather than contribute to the clarification of, the points in question. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Magisterial Officer. The journal of the Nationa! Association 
of Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants. 

The Inspector. Official journal of the Institute of Shops Acts 
Administration. 

The River Boards Association Year Book, 1954. Price (including 
postage) 3s. Id. 

Battle R.D.C. Jubilee Review 1894-1954, and Annual Report of 
the Clerk of the Council, 1954. No price stated. From the Clerk of 
the Battle R.D.C., The Watch Oak, Battle, Sussex 


NOSE 


obstructing their fellow-passengers, while they study the route- 
maps to ascertain where they should change for Clichy or 
Montparnasse: all they have to do, as our contemporary 
points out, is to follow their noses to the correct platform. 

“ Excellent ! I smell a device,” says Sir Toby Belch when 
Maria unfolds her plan, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek echoes the 
sentiment with “I have it in my nose, too.” Rumour has it 
that the Public Relations Officer of London Transport Executive 
has been overwhelmed by inquiries about, and suggestions for, 
the adoption of a similar scheme on the London Underground 
Certain obvious possibilities suggest themselves at once. Covent 
Garden Station, of course, will be recognizable by the rich scent 
of ripe fruit, and Baker Street by the pervasive odour of new 
bread. An “ancient and fishlike smell,” relayed from 
neighbouring Billingsgate, will warn strangers that their train is 
approaching Monument ; Hammersmith will be signalized by a 
whiff of hot iron and horses’ hooves; Shepherd's Bush by a 
subtle essence of animal and vegetable components, and Chan- 
cery Lane by the characteristic exhalations that come from 
musty documents. 

The principle, once adopted, need not be confined to the 
Underground Railway system. Scientific progress has given us 
forms of entertainment which appeal to eye and ear ; the radio 
has been succeeded by television as silent films were followed by 
the “ talkies.” The time is coming when these will be out of 
date without some titillation of the olfactory nerves; sound- 
television will surely be supplemented by teleodour, and the 
“ talkies " by the “ smellies.”” A strong odour of bitter almonds 
throughout the auditorium will add to the verisimilitude of death 
on the screen by prussic acid poisoning ; the atmosphere of a 
period film of Victorian days will be enhanced by the scent of 
lavender ; and those extravagant productions of oriental life, in 
which Hollywood excels, depicting The Shameful Sheik, 
Secrets of the Seraglio or Passion in Peshawar—all in Glorious 
Technicolor—will now call Techniodor to their aid, and immerse 
the enraptured spectators in wave after wave of attar of roses, 
flowers of jasmine, scents of cedarwood, cassia and myrrh 
Where Hollywood calls, Denham will not be slow to follow : 
and a topical and sinister significance may one day attach to the 
protesting cry of Hamlet's uncle, Claudius : 


“O, my offence is Rank: it smells to Heaven!" 
A.L.P. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘* The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review 
Chichester, The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address 


, Little London, 
the subscriber 


Sussex.”’ 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1—Bastardy—Defendant called as witness—Questions as to adultery. 

A married woman living apart from her husband in circumstances 
which justify her being regarded as a single woman for the purposes 
of the Bastardy Acts has applied for an affiliation order and has 
summoned the alleged father of the child as a witness. 

Having regard to s. 3 of the Evidence (Further Amendment) Act, 
1869, can the defendant be compelled to answer any question tending 
to show he is the father? The child was born in consequence of 
adultery but are the affiliation proceedings “ instituted in consequence 
of adultery ” ? 

Would your opinion be different if the National Assistance Board 
were taking the proceedings under s. 44 of the National Assistance 
Act, 1948 ? 

Similar questions would arise if the complainant were a spinster 
and the defendant a married man. SORGON. 
Answer. 

In our opinion the defendant may be asked such questions, since 
we do not think these are proceedings instituted in consequence of 
adultery within the meaning of the section. The issue is not one of 
adultery gua adultery, but of paternity, and the fact that intercourse 
was adulterous does not affect that issue in bastardy proceedings. 

Dealing with the corresponding section which applies to High 
Court proceedings, it is stated in Phipson on Evidence * This section 
refers to proceedings instituted, in consequence of adultery, in the 
Divorce Division, and not to bastardy cases, and the proviso is 
confined to any such proceedings and does not protect the witness 
from answering as to his adultery in legitimacy or ordinary cases.” 
Cases cited are Nottingham Guardians vy. Tomkinson (1879) 4 C.P.D. 
343; Re Walker (1885) 53 L.T. 660; Burnaby vy. Baillie (1889) 42 
Ch. D. 282; Evans v. Evans (1904) P. 378. 

We think that statement may be applied where the proceedings are 
in a magistrates’ court, with the substitution of a reference to matri- 
monial cases for divorce cases. If we are correct, bastardy proceedings 
are not proceedings instituted in consequence of adultery to which 
s. 3 applies, and the defendant can be required to answer questions 
tending to show he has committed adultery. 

House subject to 


2.—Housing Act, 1936—Person having control 


profit. 

A is the owner of a cottage-type terraced house and is represented by 
an estate agent. B is an absent principal tenant, who has re-let the whole 
of the house with a very few items of furniture to a sub-tenant; B 
resides elsewhere and receives more in rent than he pays, via the 
agent, to A. Certain defects exist at the property which it is suggested 
should be dealt with under s. 9 of the Housing Act, 1936. Could I 
please have your opinion, on whom you consider a formal notice in 
respect of the remedial works should be served under s. 2 ? 

A Query. 
Answer. 

The notice is to be served on “ the person having control” which 
is defined in terms similar to the definition of “ owner ™ in the Public 
Health Act, 1936. Lumiley’s note upon that definition shows that 
facts resembling those in the query have been before the High Court 
in many cases which are not easy to reconcile. On the facts before us, 
especially the statement that there are “ very few items of furniture,” 
it looks as if B may be receiving a rack rent. We should therefore serve 
B, and this (it seems) would accord with the merits. 


3.—Husband and Wife—Persistent cruelty—Should particulars accom- 
pany summons as in case of adultery ? 

Acting for a husband, notification has been received from the 
wife’s solicitor that proceedings are being commenced against him 
in the magistrates’ court for a maintenance order based (a) on per- 
sistent cruelty (5) wilful neglect to maintain. It is not customary 
to set out any particulars in the complaint or summons of the acts 
of cruelty, but it is always difficult to prepare to answer a cruelty 
charge when the particulars are not known. Is it considered that 
the husband is entitled to have the proceedings adjourned for par- 
ticulars of the acts of cruelty to be supplied if a request is made by 
his solicitors to the wife's solicitors in a similar way to which pro- 
ceedings would be adjourned until particulars of adultery were furnished 
when that is the basis of the complaint and if so what authority is there in 
support? Tolstoy on Divorce, 3rd edn. at p. 305 suggests the husband has 
a right to such particulars but the cited cases there seem to be all 
adultery cases. Alternatively would the position be within the scope 
of r. 77 of the Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952, and the husband's 


solicitors be entitled to demand particulars of the acts of cruelty 
upon which the wife is relying as being necessary for giving reasonable 
information of the nature of the charge ? SWARKO 


Answer. 

There is no requirement that particulars of the cruelty alleged 
should be stated in the summons or supplied to the defendant before 
the hearing. 

In practice it is found that the husband usually has sufficient 
knowledge of what his wife's allegations will be to instruct his solicitor 
adequately before the first hearing. If, however, this is not the case 
then after the wife has given her evidence there is no reason why 
the court should not be asked to adjourn the hearing so that the 
defending solicitor may take further instructions, and the wife can 
be cross-examined, and further cross-examined, at the adjourned 
hearing. 


4.—Landlord and Tenant—Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946 
Registered rent—Alleged change of circumstances. 

In December, 1952, the tenant of a furnished house within the 
borough successfully applied to the local rent tribunal for a reduction 
in his rent from 40s. to 30s. per week. This tenant left the premises 
in November, 1953, and the tenancy was then taken over by another 
person who knew nothing of the previous reference to the tribunal 
The rent then demanded by the landlord and actually paid by this 
tenant until lately was 40s. per week. The tenant has now discovered 
that the rent of these premises was registered at 30s. per week, and 
has reported the matter to me. As you know, under s. 4 (1) of the 
Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946, it is an offence for a 
landlord to require or to receive a rent higher than the registered 
rent, and under s. 10 only the local authority is empowered to institute 
proceedings. The landlord now alleges that as the letting to the 
present tenant consists of premises, furniture, and services which are 
entirely different from and greater than those which were enjoyed by 
the previous tenant, no case for a prosecution exists. The present 
tenant, incidentally, denies that there is any increase in the accom- 
modation or the furniture, and states also that no services have been 
provided. As far as I am able to ascertain, an offence is committed 
even if the quantum of the furniture and the services has been 
increased, but I am unable to find any definite authority on this 
point. In such a case, it is my opinion that the landlord should have 
applied to the rent tribunal for a revision of the registered rent on 
the grounds of increase of accommodation and/or furniture. In any 
case, the present tenant denies that there has been any such increase 
If there is an increase in the accommodation and/or furniture, I shall 
be glad of yc ir opinion as to whether an offence has been committed 
under s. 4 (1) of the Act. PINK. 


Answer. 

An increase in furniture and services does not per se affect the 
limitation of the registered rent ; see R. v. Paddington and St. Maryle- 
bone Rent Tribunal, ex parte Bedrock Investments, Ltd. [1948] 2 All 
E.R. 528; 112 J.P. 367; R.v. Fulham, Hammersmith and Kensington 
Rent Tribunal, ex parte Gormley {1951} 2 All E.R. 1030; 116 J.P. 22 


5.—Landlord and Tenant— Suh/lease—FEffluxion of lease. 

There are a number of leases in which agricultural land was leased 
to this council for varying terms. These leases were all! granted before 
January, 1921, and the land was let by the council to tenants as small 
holdings in the usual manner on a yearly tenancy. It appears that 
these leases, by virtue of the exclusion of para. 3 of s. 3 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1948, expire by effluxion of time and no notice 
to quit is required to be given to the council. The council do not wish 
to renew these leases, as they are no longer suitable for their original 
purpose. 

(1) The question now arises whether the common law rule, that if 
the tenancy ends then the sub-tenancy also ends, automatically 
releases the council of the necessity of serving a notice to quit on their 
tenants, or whether a notice to quit is necessary. 

(2) If a notice to quit is necessary to terminate the sub-tenancy, 
then presumably the sub-tenant can claim compensation for 
disturbance. The council as tenant appear to have no right to 
claim against the landlord under para. 3 of s. 34 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, as no notice to quit is required to be served by 


the landlord under these particular leases. Is this the correct position ” 
PARTHA 
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Answer. 
(1) The common law rule applies: cp. Sherwood v. Moody {1952] 
1 All E.R. 389. Notice to the sub-tenants of the expiry of the head 
lease and the consequences thereof should be given. 
(2) As no notice to quit is necessary, the sub-tenants have no claim 


for compensation. 


ee ye licence—Sales on a sports ground of beer 
in car cartons from wooden trays—Whether any legal 
objection. 

A is the licensee of an hotel in respect of which a justices 
“on licence is in force. The hotel enjoins a large sports ground. 
In this sports ground are a number of permanent booths set out as 
drinking booths. At certain sports meetings A obtains the con- 
sent of the local justices to an occasional licence to sell in these booths. 

In order to meet the demand of the public, A is proposing to 
sell beer in cardboard cartons which will be sold from wooden trays, 
carried round the sports arena by employees of A. 

Do you see any legal objection to the granting of an occasional 
licence to facilitate the selling of intoxicating liquor by these itinerant 
vendors ? ORGANZA. 

Answer. 


The scheme is a novel one ; but if the justices grant their consent 


to the issue of an occasional! licence authorizing the sale of intoxicating 
liquor on 
“ permanent booths, 


the sports ground, not specifying in particular the 
" we know of no legal objection to the scheme 


tes—Jurisdiction and powers—Committal for trial on 
bail—*“ Condition” to report any change of address to police— 
Result of failure so to report. 

An accused, who stated he had joined H.M. Forces and gave an 
Army address to which he was to report, has been committed to 
quarter sessions and released on bail on his own recognizances on 
condition that he reports any change of address to the police. The 
police now inform me that the accused has not joined the Forces 
and is wandering round the district with no fixed abode. The police 
think it possible accused may leave the district without reporting to 
the police. It seems doubtful to me if anything can be done and 
I should be grateful for your opinion on the following points. 

(1) What remedy have the police in such circumstances ” 

(2) Could they ask the bench to order accused to be kept in custody 
until quarter sessions and could the bench so order ? 

(3) The position of the magistrates generally. S.P.S.D. 


Answer. 

The only valid condition in a recognizance or committal for trial 
is one for the appearance of the accused at the time and place of 
trial (Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, s. 7 (2) (6)). There is no senction 
behind the requirement to report any change of address to the police. 
The answers are : 

(1) None. 

(2) No. 

(3) See above. 


1.— 


The magistrates are functi officio. 


8.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Fine in excess of maximum 
Justices no power subsequently to amend—Conviction bad. 

My justices recently convicted a man and fined him a sum in excess 
of the statutory maximum. The fine has been pa 

I have subsequently discovered this error and would like to know 
if my justices can in any way amend the conviction and substitute a 
proper fine. If not could you please tell me what is the procedure 
in these circumstances. Savo. 

Answer. 

The justices are functi officio and can do nothing to correct their 
mistake. The conviction is bad and can be quashed on certiorari 
(R. v. Willesden Justices, ex parte Utley ({1947] 2 All E.R. 838; (1948) 
112 J.P. 97). 

We think the clerk should advise the defendant of the mistake, 
and should also inform the Secretary of State. If the defendant is 
not in a position to proceed by certiorari it may be that the Secretary 
of State would consider what steps should be taken to put the matter 


right. 


9.—Periodical Payments—Arrears—Complaint heard by court not the 
original court—Suspended commitment—Notification of payments 
made 


There is a married woman order of A magistrates’ court whereby 
XY should pay his wife, through the clerk of A magistrates’ court, 
the weekly sum of £5. XY is in arrear to the amount of £50 and the 
clerk of the A magistrates’ court is requested by XY's wife in writing 
to enforce the order. XY lives within the jurisdiction of B magistrates’ 
court and the A justices decide the complaint should be dealt with 
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at B. The clerk at A sends the complaint of arrears to B court where 
a warrant is issued. XY subsequently appears before the B magis- 
trates’ court and is dealt with by means of an order to pay £6 weekly 
or in default to serve three months’ imprisonment, in other words a 
suspended committal. Rule 49 (4) provides that the clerk of A court 
shall, after the complaint has been sent and if he receives any pay- 
ment from XY, forthwith send to court B a certificate that the pay- 
ment has been made. The rule does not state when he can cease 
sending such certificates, but it must surely be at one of two occasions, 
either (1) when XY has finally appeared before the B court or (2) when 
he has paid the amount stated on the complaint sent to court B. 
The practice of clerks varies in this respect, some continuing to send 
certificates even after a suspended committal. In my view no further 
certificates of payments made need be sent by the clerk at A after 
the suspended committal has been ordered unless the issue of the 
commitment is requested. It is vital, of course, to send certificates 
after the complaint has been sent to court B and before the defendant 
appears there. This is stressed in Home Office Circular No. 278/1947, 
but the circular remains silent, as do the Rules, as to anything paid 
after the defendant has been dealt with. 
The point is of importance because of the clerical duties involved 
in sending these certificates, perhaps for several years in some cases. 
SUNDANCE. 

Answer. 


The ice varies, as our learned correspondent says, but we 
think the most satisfactory method is for the clerk of A court to 
notify the clerk of B court of payments received until the amount 
stated in the warrant of commitment has been satisfied, and then 
for him to tell clerk B that he is ceasing to notify further payments. 
Court B may wish to issue the warrant for execution as soon as there 
is any failure to keep up the payments, without waiting for any 
application, and therefore may desire to be kept informed. 


10.—Road Traffic Acts—Testing brakes—Consent of “ owner of 
premises "’"—Who is the “ owner” ? 

Regulation 103 of the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) 
Regulations, 1951, empowers police constables, and other appointed 
persons, to test and inspect, subject to the consent of the owner of 
the premises, on any premises where the vehicle is, any brakes, etc., 
fitted to a motor vehicle or trailer. 

Regulation 8 of the new Brakes on Pedal Cycles Regulations, 1954, 
empowers a police officer to test and inspect the brakes on any cycle 
on premises where the cycle is provided that the test and inspection 
shall not be carried out on any premises unless the owner of the 
premises consents. 

Can you please refer me to any definition or ruling as to the expres- 
sions “ owner of the premises ™ in these contexts, or, if not, will you 
express your observations on this point ? It is realized that under each 
regulation there are other restrictions, not the subject of this query. 

Joxon. 
Answer. 


We can find no case or other authority on this point, and we find 
it a difficult question to answer. The expression “* owner or occupier ” 
is SO Common in statutes that one hesitates to say with certainty that 
where “ owner ™ is used it means “ owner or occupier.” On the other 
hand to interpret “ owner " as meaning the freeholder or leaseholder 
and as excluding the tenant or other person in occupation or control 
of the premises seems rather to make nonsense of the provision, 
the purpose of which appears to be to ensure that the police shall 
not go upon premises to test brakes without the consent of the respon- 
sible person who is in charge of those premises. We lean towards inter- 
preting “ owner” liberally so as to give effect to what we conceive 
to be the purpose of the provision, but if the point came to be decided 
in os — Court we should not like to prophesy what the result 
wou 


11.—Visiting Forces—Trial of wife of member—Jurisdiction of English 
court. 

I seem to have read recently of a case where a magistrates’ court 
decided that they had no jurisdiction over an American female 
defendant. I have a case for hearing of assault under s. 47 of Offences 
against the Persons Act, 1861, against a woman who being born 
British is now married to an American airman stationed in this country. 

(1) Can my justices hear the case ? 

(2) Would it make any difference if the defendant was originally 
of American nationality ? SARASON. 


Answer. 

The relevant statute is the Visiting Forces Act, 1952. On the facts 
stated, and having regard to ss. 3, 10 and 12, there appears to be 
no reason why an English court should not deal with the charge. 
The question of nationality would not affect this case. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BURTON 
UPON TRENT 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor in the Town Clerk's 
Office at a salary within the new Grade IV of 
the A.P.T. Division of the National Salary 
Scales (£765 to £825 per annum). 

The appointment will be terminable by one 
calendar month's written notice oneither side and 
will be subject to the National Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service and the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, 1937 to 1953, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination by the Medical Officer 
of Health. 

Applications endorsed “Assistant Solicitor,” 
Stating age, particulars of present and previous 
appointments, education, qualifications and 
general experience, together with copies of 
three recent testimonials, must reach the under- 
signed not later than February 3, 1955. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

H. BAILEY CHAPMAN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Burton upon Trent. 
January 21, 1955. 


(CUMBERLAND PROBATION AREA 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
female Probation Officer. The appointment 
and salary will be subject to the Probation 
Rules and the selected candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and giving the name and address 
of two referees, should be submitted to me by 
February 9, 1955. 
G. N. C. SWIFT, 
Clerk to the Combined Probation 
Committee. 
The Courts, 
Carlisle. 


Borovucu OF STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position 
of Assistant Solicitor at a salary within the 
range £675 —£825, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

The appointment offers the opportunity for 
wide experience in a busy Authority, and there 
will be opportunity for administrative work 
and attendance at committees. Preference will 
be given to applicants who have had previous 
service in a Local Government office, and who 
have had experience in conveyancing and 
advocacy. 

Housing accommodation will be provided, 
if necessary. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, edu- 
cation, present and past appointments (with 
salaries and dates), and experience, together 
with the names of two referees, should be 
forwarded as soon as possible to the under- 
signed 

JOHN B. HAWORTH, 
Town Clerk 
Barclays Bank Chambers. 
High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
January 17, 1955 


URAL DISTRICT OF CUCKFIELD 
(SUSSEX) 
Population 25,020 
Area 70,986 acres 


Appointment of Clerk and Solicitor of the 
Council 


APPLICATIONS for this appointment are 
invited from Solicitors with local government 
experience at a commencing salary within 
the range of £1,517 10s. to £1,727 10s. per 
annum according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. The salary scale and conditions of service 
are in accordance with the Recommendations 
of the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town 
Clerks and District Council Clerks, and the 
appointment is subject to three months’ notice 
on either side. The successful applicant will 
be required to pass a satisfactory medical 
examination. 

The person appointed will be required to 
carry out all statutory and other duties devolv- 
ing upon him or assigned to him by the Council 
and to act as Registrar of Local Land Charges 
and Returning Officer at Local Elections. All 
fees, emoluments and payments of any kind 
(with the exception of the personal fees referred 
to in the Recommendations of the Joint 
Negotiating Committee) shall be paid to the 
credit of the Council's account. Applications, 
giving age, qualification, experience, present 
and previous appointments, accompanied by 
two testimonials, should reach the undersigned 
not later than Monday, January 31, 1955, 
envelopes being endorsed “Appointment of 
Clerk and Solicitor of the Council.” 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will dis- 
qualify and every applicant must disclose in 
writing whether he is related to any member 
or senior officer of the Council. 

C. H. JAMES, 
Chairman of the Council 
Rural Council Offices, 

Boltro Road, Haywards Heath 

January 10, 1955. 


County BOROUGH OF EAST HAM 
Deputy Children’s Officer 


APPLICATIONS invited from persons with 
experience of work in a Children’s Depart- 
ment. Salary £600 « £25—£725 (new A.P.T 
Ill Grade), plus London Weighting. 

Further details and form of application 
(returnable by January 3!, 1955) from Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, East Ham, E.6 


FRANK DEE, 


INCORPORATED INSURANCE BROKER, 


30, St. Anns Road, Harrow. 


Tel. : Harrow 1207/3069 | 





REMINDERS ON DRAFTING A LEASE 


by ESSEX 


Price Is. each, Postage free 
Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 








ETC. (Contd.) 


AMPSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 
Appointment of Justices’ Clerk's Assistants. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of whole-time male assistants in the 
Justices’ Clerk's offices at Christchurch and 
Lymington. Applicants for the Christchurch 
office must have experience in general magis- 
terial work and accounts, and applicants for 
the Lymington office must be 18 years of age 
or over. Shorthand and ability to take depo 
sitions on a_ typewriter desirable for the 
Christchurch office. Present salaries according 
to age up to a maximum of £475 a year at 
28. Posts are superannuable 
Applications in own handwriting stating age, 
qualifications and experience, with the names 
and addresses of three referees, to be sent to 
the Clerk to the Justices, 48b High Street, 
Lymington, not later than February 5, 1955. 
G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Clerk of the Committee 
The Castle, 
Winchester 


APPOINTMENTS 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION Town 
Clerk's Department—Applications are invited 
from Solicitors, preferably with some Local 
Government experience, for the post of 
Assistant Solicitor at a salary, according to 
qualifications and experience, in accordance 
with Grade A.P.T.1V (£675—-£825 per annum) 
Candidates should send particulars of age, 
education and experience to the Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 2, so as to be received 
not later than February 3, 1955. Canvassing 
is prohibited 


LECTURES 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal! Street, 
London, E.C.2. Four lectures on “Sources 
or ENGusH Law” Monday to Thursday, 
January 24 to 27. The Lectures are Free and 
begin at 5.30 p.m 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night. 





When replying to advertisers please 
mention the Justice of the Peace 
and Local Government’ Review 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER. WEBB & CO. Chartered Surveyors, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 20685. 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth 
Tel.: 189 and 1308 


DEVON 
AXMINSTER—ARNOLD | BALDOCK BSc ARILCS., 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel. 2388 
E XETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. FAL, 
Sereet, Execer. Est. 1684. Tel. £9378 
EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth. 


8 Queen 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS. Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd. Word. Est. 1884. Tel. ILFord 220! 
(3 lines) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HO8BS & 
CHAMBERS. F.R1CS. FAL, Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL. 
rtigh Sereet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barner 


3/18 


KENT 


BSECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Rocd, Bromiey 
RAV. 0185/7 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices ar 
i Market Square, Dover; |! Queen Screet, Deal; 4 Se 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


LANCASHIRE 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—LOWDEN 4&4 POSTLE- 
THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors. Ese. 1869 
18-24 Cornwallis Screet. Tel. Barrow 364 


LANCASHIRE—(Contd). 


BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet, 
Blackburn. Tel. SOS! and 5567 


LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—/OS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 

GEO. H. EOWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 
Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Sereec. Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 

LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, FALPA., FV 1. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. S851 «x SHAWS BRI 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE.,W I. 
and et 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. HW. SHAW, PPLCIA, FALPA., EVA. 














ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO. Chartered Surveyors. 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Waim Lane, N.W.2. Tel. 
Wil. 3836/7 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles ft! Street, Sc. 
James's Square. London, S$.W.! 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO, 29 Fleet Street, E C.4 


H. C. WILSON & CO. Si Maida Vale, W.9. Esc. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 611! (4 lines) 


WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents 298 Upper Screet, London, 
NI. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 

CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., Markham House, |38a 
Kings Road, S.W.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 4451. Also 
in Sloane Street, $.W.!. Tel. SLOane /89! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 

ETC.—KINS & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 

725 Green Lanes, N.2!. LAB. 1137 Head Office 7! 

Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


WHicehall 3911. 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON A CHAPMAN. 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc. 162 High Screet. Tel 
HOU 1184 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel 3888 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS. Sur- 
veyors. Valuers. Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Racing Valuers, 14 Chaucer Screet. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield 9! Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 


ESHER.—W.! BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Screet, Esher 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C I Te! 
Chancery 5957. 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO. High Screer 
Tel. 62927/8. 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO. Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Station Road West, Oxted. 
and at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Valuers and 
Tel. 870/! 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, yt er Ny wy? & DIST. 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, PA. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Raigheon eK, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 


BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.DS STILES & CO._Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate er 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 35281 (3 lines) 
And at London 


WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—-). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON 

Al, Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agent, 

Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Te! 
MiDiand 6811/2 
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